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Three Southwest travel art booklets you will enjoy reading: 
“To California Over the Santa Fé Trail,” 
“Titan of Chasms” (Grand Canyon), and 
“The California Limited.” 
Mailed free on request. They are profusely illustrated. 
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of the Christian denominations. 
His statement was not formulated on his feet, 


year of his incumbency of the presidential office. 


way. 

Mr. Ainslie’s words, 
adopted his proposal for the creation of a Council on Christian 
the latter to be an appeal for the further practice of unity. 


No one could mingle in the great throng at Topeka, 


coming @ new spirit into the great body of the Disciples. 
The hard shell of legalism is being broken through. 


basis of ultimate union is giving way. 





been recounted, is vanishing. 

Our obsession by a formula of conversion is being overcome. 

The unintentional affront to evangelical Christendom in the 
assumption that the Disciples alone are loyal to Christ or concerned 
to restore the Christianity of the New Testament, is being discovered 
and repented of. 

In a word, there is among us a deepening humility, a disposition 
to restudy the whole question of unity and an inexorable determina- 
tion to keep ourselves from becoming just another respectable sect 
in Christendom. 

* * * 

President Ainslie would be the first, however, to agree with The 
Christian Century that the “changed attitude” is not so much @ 
change as a revival. 

The original and fundamental attitude of the Disciples’ movement 
needs no essential change. Thomas Campbell’s attitude toward all 
Christians as expressed in the yearning appeal of the Declaration 
and Address is the very attitude which should characterize the 
Disciples today. 

If The Christian Century had been making President Ainslie’s 
address, we would have said the time had come for a revival of 
the pristine, the essential, spirit of the Disciples’ movement, a 
spirit almost crushed by legalism, dogmatism, clannishness and 
sectarian pride. 

What the times demand is not a changed attitude of the Disciples, 
but a changed attitude of some Disciples, And the most reassuring 
impression received at Topeka is that many Disciples are coming 
to see that our plea for union demands as the primary condition of 
its succeas that we make a place in our hearts and our fellowship 
tor all souls whom Christ kas received into his. 

This marked change that is so manifestly coming over the temper 
of our people lays an obligation upon the so-called “progressive” 
men in our ranks. 

Among the Disciples, as among all religious bodies, there are 
today two types or schools of thought—called popularly “con- 
servative” and “progressive.” With the Disciples the point of acute 
sensitiveness between these two ways of thinking is just this 
matter of our attitude toward other Christian people. 

Not higher criticism, nor science, nor evolution, nor theological 
doctrine of any sort, measures the division of mind between “con- 
servative” and “progressive.” These are all relatively negligible 
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A Changed Attitude 


The most exciting moment in the Topeka convention was that 
in which President Peter Ainslie declared that the time was come 
when the Disciples must change their attitude toward their brethren 


It was deliberate. 
He announced it three times in the same.day. He had spoken it 
in private conversation and in public address many times during the 


Despite the storm of protest which his words received at Topeka 
he refused to alter them. In subsequent conferences he reaffirmed 
them, and met the charge that his form of statement brought humili- 
ation to his brethren with the response that there is nothing so 
dignifying as repentance and change when one sees the error of his 


With the convention so keenly aware of the full bearing of 
there is deep significance in the fact that it 


Union, which at its first meeting resolved to issue two addresses— 
one to the Christian world, the other to the Disciples themselves, 


without 
hearing words spoken on every hand which indicate that there is 
The cocksure conceit that our present practice is the absolute 


The braggadocio spirit in which, too often, our victories have 





Fs is every way a contradiction of the spirit of unity. Perhaps “pro- 
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questions as compared to the far-reaching question whether or not 
the Disciples shall practice their own plea of Christian unity. 
‘ * * 

In face of much sectarian conceit and clannishness among their 
brethren, some “progressive” men have allowed themselves to be 
goaded into a cynical and fault-finding temper. They have failed 
to discern either the signs of progress in Disciple circles today or 
the inescapable implications of our origin and historic principles. 

The brave leadership of Peter Ainslie at Topeka and the prompt 
and practical response of the’ convention should challenge the 
enthusiastic loyalty of every man whose heart has ever fainted lest 
the Disciples might at last prove recreant to the high purpose for 
which they were called into being. 

There are men of the younger generation, keenly conscious of the 
short-comings of the Disciples in this central matter of Christian 
union, who for years have kept their hope and loyalty unshaken 
through sheer faith in our history and in the spirit of Thomas 
Campbell. There was little in the actual current practice or attitude 
of their brethren to encourage them. 

But we are entering a new time. Timid faith and wavering 
loyalty find much reassurance. In the new century upon which the 
Disciples are entering, this, our brotherhood, will speak its message 
out in the open forum of Christendom, and back it up with a 
procedure which shall demonstrate that Christian union can be 
practiced here and now, without waiting for the settlement of the 
gnarled dogmas that divide Christ’s people. 

The “changed attitude” acknowledged by the Topeka convention 
as a present duty for many Disciples, should be answered by a 
pronounced re-consecration to the body of the Disciples on the part 
of those who need no such change. 

* * * 

The loyalty rooted in such a re-consecration will attest itself 
in many ways. But in one particular it will be especially pains- 
taking—it will strive in every way to keep down the spirit of 
partyism. 

The time has come to say to all men who have been fearful or 
cynical about the Disciples, that their re-consecration to the brother- 
hood carries with it the implication that they are Disciples first, 
and “progressives” 

The “conservative” is no more loyal to the Disciples than the 
right-minded “progressive.” It is the instant duty of all progres- 
sive men to make it clear that this is so, by actual codperation in 
the heartiest and most sympathetic fashion with all Disciples of 
of thought. 

The formation of a smaller sect within the main body of Disciples 


afterwards. 


whatever “schoo.” 


gressive” men are no more guilty of this tendency than “conserva- 
tive” men. But progressive men should be wholly innocent of it 
just because of the principles for which they stand. 

Those who plead for the practice of Christian union must fight 
the party spirit in their own souls and their own fellowships. No 
organization that tends to cultivate a feeling of aloofness should 
in this new day of progress and hope be fostered among them. 

Consecrated loyalty to the brotherhood does not mean weak con- 
formity to prevailing practices. It does not call for the surrender 
of the right to criticise those things among the Disciples that are 
wrong. Instead, it turns that right into a sacred duty. 

Nor yet does it condemn those groupings of friends or fellow 
students, based on likemindedness or other affinity, which are bound 
to spring up within a great body like the Disciples. Loyalty is 
enriched and strengthened by these fellowships. 

But men who are wisciples first and “progressives” afterwards, 
will guard against maintainitg any formal organization whose 
meetings, however well-purposed, cause needless suspicion and 
alienation on the part of other brethren. 

We are come into a new day. 

And if there is to be a changed attitude on anybody’s part, let it 
provoke all the rest fo a deeper consecration to the holy cause, 
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d and stars like Sothern and Marlowe, with their clean and 





“Social Survey 


BY ALVA W. TAYLOR 














The War on Death 


The war on death goes bravely on. Medical statesmen now de- 
clare that the time will come when men will: not die of disease. 
This may be a dream of the Utopia of Health but the war on 
modern preventable death is conducted with a religious zeal and 
with all the skill of science. John D. Rockefeller has raised his 
donations to the Institute for Medical Research to nearly $10,000; 
000. One of the most recent discoveries there is that of @ serum 
for the cure of poliomyclitas or inflamation of the gray matter of 
the spinal cord. They first isolated the germ and then found the 
serum to kill it. They have also made progress in combating the 
terrible inroads of meningitis and are working patiently at the 
mysteries of cancer. When cancer, meningitis and rheumatism have 
yielded to skill as tuberculosis, yellow fever, cholera, diphtheria, 
typhoid and other former scourges of death have done, we may 
count the warfare well on toward the point of final victory. It is 
reported that the hook worm’s conqueror has been discovered and 
that a sure cure is found for ankylasis or stiffening of the joints. 
Cholera, an easily prevented disease, has claimed tons of thousands 
of victims in Russia and southern Europe during the past few 
months, simply because the people live in filth. It is not even 
easily communicable where the common laws of hygiene and sanita- 
tion are observed. Calcutta reports, through our consul there, 
that a new treatment for it has proven very successful, reducing 
the mortality by 50 per cent where used. It consists simply in the 
peritonial injection of a strong salt solution. 

Of course the great big fight is on tuberculosis. Some of the 
cynical have used surface statistics to prove it was of little avail, 
ignoring the fact that the fight on the disease has served to bring 
to light more effectively its ravages and to procure more exact re- 
ports of its presence. Closer study of the facts reveal great pro- 
gress. Two hundred years ago, Sterne, the English novelist and 
author of “Tristram” was treated in Paris for “consumption.” The 
formula was called “bouillons rafraichissants” and consisted in a 
cock, flayed alive, ground in a mortar, boiled with poppy seeds and 
strained. Then there was added to the stew a male crawfish and 
it must be a male or complications would arise. This sounds like 
how far science 


a Chinese prescription and _ illustrates to us 


brings a people in a few generations. 


Will the Theater Be Redeemed? 


Let it be taken for granted that the theater is one of the most 
powerful means for appeal to conscience and one of the best edu- 
ceators among the institutions of civilization. If it does not 
minister to these ends it is because the p&ople who want to see 
these ends ministered unto do not use it for that purpose. During 
the past six months 300,000 people have flocked to Ober-Ammergau 
to see the Passion Play. The vast majority of them were people 
of religious and refined tastes and they_found nothing in the fact 
of the theater to condemn; it was quite as good as a church and 
a sermon to them and perhaps to many more powerful. The 
theatre has been with us since the dawn of civilization; it was one 
of the natural and most primitive manifestations of art. Its 
power over the multitudes is manifest. More people go to the 
theater on any Sunday, in many of our large American cities, than 
go to church, A canvas of 17 of the low play houses of Chicago 
on one Sunday evening gave a count of 17,000 paid admissions. It 
would be interesting to know if the 100 best attended Protestant 
churches in the city had as many, with no admission charge. Jane 
Addams points out the fact that the trend is upward and that one 
can always find a play with human interest and social theme and 
that it is generally a success financially. Last season the clean 
sociological plays were successes while many of the old _ time 
pleasure mongering type, with just a cast of cynicism at morality 
or an insinuation of the immoral, were failures. On the one 
hand were the “Melting Pot,” the “Man of the Hour,” the “For- 
tune Hunter,” “A Man’s World,” “The Fourth Estate” etc., all 
suecesses and a benefit to the public, while on the other hand the 
conspicuous financial failures were such things as “Midnight 


Sons,” “The Girl from Rectors,” “The Queen of the Moulin 
Stephen Phillips’ fine literary plays 


Rouge,” “Baby Mine,” etc. 


classical bills are never failures, neither are innocent comedies. 
Has it not been a puritan dislike of play quite as much as a whole 
some objection to immoral acting that has put the theater under 
the ban to such an extent? Now we find play so nearly the largest 
field for suggestion for good as well as bad that many of the moral 
leaders are agitating the use of it frankly as such. 


Labor’s Progress and Proposals 


France has recently been threatened with lebor riots on its 
government controlled railroads for when the Frenchman strikes 
he goes to war. The directors have settled on the basis of a 
minimum wage of $1 per day, to become effective Jan. Ist. The 
intervention of the Minister of Public * Works, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, M. Millerand, brought about the settlement. In Germany 
a strike of a million workers has been narrowly averted by a con- 
cession to the workers a& has also that of a large number of Eng- 
lish operatives. In the United States a quarter of million miners 
went out last spring, demanding a raise of five cents per ton. 
Their demands were practically conceded and they are at work. 
The general trend has been upward in the battle of labor for better 
wages, but with all the increases, the wage gain has been much less 
than the increase in the cost of living and a severe winter will 
bring untold suffering to a million or more people who labor on the 
nether line of a wage that only guarantees existence. 

The death of J. W. Van Cleave gave the Buck Stove and Range 
company a chance to withdraw their legal proceedings against the 
American Federation of Labor and its leaders, in the persons of 
Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison. This won for them universal ap- 
proval but our old friend and human benefactor (?) Post, of immi- 
tation coffee fame, has entered a stockholders suit to prevent the 
company from withdrawing the proceedings. It is reported that 
Mr. Post offered Col. Roosevelt $100,000 a year to head his imita- 
tion labor union, but Mr. Roosevelt declines and says that 
if he were a working man he would be in it with his best 
licks. The directors of the National Manufacturers Association, the 
organization of Post, Van Cleave and John M. Glenn, has passed 
a resolution condemning labor unionism for the destruction of 
Gen. Otis’ printing plant at Los Angeles. They needed no evidence, 
prejudice was better. They should be called upon for evidence, 
however, or sued for damages. Organized labor is as desirous that 
the real culprits be found as are the officers of the law. 

One of the most significant proposals of late date is that of the 
railway unions. The 3,000 delegates in recent convention, repre- 
senting 308,000 members voted unanimously to enter politics as 
independents, choosing the individual candidates who favor such 
patent necessities as safety appliances, liability laws, old age 
pensions and shorter hours of labor. 


Democracy’s Progress Among the Nations 


Portugal joins the growing list of republics, Turkey is establish- 
ing a public school system, China has taken the first national step 
in organizing for constitutional government, the little principality 
of Monaco has introduced the constitutional regime demanded by 
the people, Briand and his democratic cabinet keep their hold firm 
on French affairs and are carrying out their crusade against cleri- 
calism, Spain throws the gauntlet to the Church in Rome and 
proceeds to develop a democratic spirit and to open the land to 
religious toleration, in Germany the Social-Democrats continue to 
make Parliamentary gains, while in England Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill give no signs of relenting in their determined 
warfare on ancient vested and lordly privileges and our own in- 
surgent cause marches steadily on to the inevitable victory that 
has perched upon the banners of a progressive democracy, regard- 
less of party name, for the past ten years. 

Portugal is not the first experiment in republican government by 
Portugese. Brazil was the seat of a Portugese king and since his 
overthrow the little kingdom’s greatest principality has become 
one of the successful republics of the new world. Its politics has 
not been characterized by the revolutions and dictatorships of many 
of the Latin republics and has been successful politically as well as 
commercially. Portugal now stands as the fore-runner of a larger 
democracy in the entire Iberian peninsula. Her revolution was 
against monarchical extravagance and religious intolerance. Spain 
is moving in the same channe/«. The Catholic orders must go from 
Spain as syrely as they have rrom Italy, France and Portugal and 
the sedition they breed will be replaced by the democratic self- 
reliance a school system brings. 
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Turkey is seeking American capital to develop her vast untouched 
resources. This will make Emperor William envious no doubt but 
the young Turks, who @re ruling that nation more as a republic 
than as a monarchy, are wise in seeking to keep clear of mon- 


archical and ‘old world complications. The Kaiser could use a 
strong hold well if trouble arose ‘and German securities were 
threatened. America might collect her debts, but she would take 
no land. The Phillipines suffice. 


The World’s Temperance Outlook 


“This is one of the disadvantages of wine, it makes a man mistake 
words for thought! This mistake of the drinking man is one of the 
chief obstacles to the progress of temperance. Another obstacle is 
that powerful financial interests profit by the drinking habits of 
men. But there are gains to be recorded on the side of sobriety. 
The drunkard is no longer regarded as a harmless and amusing 
citizen. He is looked upon as a menace to the peace and health of 
his community. The evils of alcoholism unaccompanied by drunken- 
ness are recognized. Sober men are demanded for the more important 
part of the world’s work. 

in an issue of the Survey of recent date, Homer Folks sums tp the 
problem of alcoholism as it presents itself to the social worker. “The 
drunkard’s family has ever been the insoluble problem in home relief, 
public and private. The drunkard’s children have ever been the 
despair of child-caring agencies. Authorities on insanity accept 
aleoholism as one of the dependable sources of supply for their con- 
stituency. General hospitals either bar the doors against the alcoholic 
and inebriate, or, if public institutions and therefore obliged to receive 
all classes of patients, find the alcoholic ward a source of ever-recur- 
ring trouble. The conscientious almshouse superintendent finds his 
best plans miscarried, and the discipline and regime of his institution 
broken up, by the in-and-out alcoholic rounder. Those who are under- 
taking the newer lines of preventive work find themselves at once 
face to face with alcoholism. The tuberculosis campaign is in many 
respects a campaign against intemperance. The promising movement 
for the prevention of insanity finds alcoholism one of the two very 
definite factors clearly indicated as positive causes of certain import- 
ant forms of mental breakdown. In every department of the cor- 
rectional field, alcoholism is ever present. The lower courts are 
clogged with habitual drunkards; the upper courts are distracted by 
questions as to the responsibility of the criminal who is part way 
along on the road to alcoholic insanity. Probation commissions are 
issuing leaflets on how probation may sometimes help the drunkard. 
Several states have established or are establishing hospital colonies 
for inebriates. in short, without attempting to define precisely the 
role of alcoholism as cause or as effect, it is perfectly clear to every 
social worker that alcoholism is present as a serious factor in a 
great part of his work.” 

It is a distinct gain that those who are working for the highest 
welfare of humanity are having their eyes opened to the seriousness 
of the alcohol question. It is no longer a few religious and political 
radicals upon whom falls the burden of pointing out the dangers 
to civilization which have their source in the saloon. Men of science 
are supplying the materials for temperance instruction. It has been 
discovered, too, that something more is due the drunkard than fines 
and imprisonment. The laws concerning him are therefore being 
remade with a view to giving him help in regaining self-control and 
self-respect. In 1894 Lade Henry Somerset established “The Indus- 
trial Farm Colony for Women.” She writes of this colony: “The 
years which the colony has existed have been sufficient to prove that 
inebriety in women is not a hopeless, incurable evil, but that it yields 
to wise treatmént. It may be said a thousand times that a woman 
who gives way to drink is irreclaimably lost. but of all the wander- 
ing ones whose feet were guided to Duxhurst, considerably more 
than half have been restored to womanhood, usefulness and happiness. 
And this percentage is obtained even when we reckon the insane, 
the dying, those unfit for treatment, and those who did not stay 
the full twelve months; if we only deal with those who fulfil what 
we consider the conditions necessary to cure, the percentage is much 
higher.” 

The hospital and the industrial colony for the mebriate are being 
accepted in the United States as a necessary part of the system 
of curing drunkenness. We may expect all the large cities to make 
use of them. But the goal of the temperance worker is not the 
cure but the preventive of alcoholism. He must face the facts as 
they are and assist in providing for the victims of drink the means 
of moral recovery. The more workers engaged in efforts to redeem 
drunkards, the greater ‘will be the number of those who see the 
wickedness of systematized efforts ‘to create the demand for alcohol 
as a beverage. 


Midweek Service, Nov. 2. 1 John 2:17. 
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Editorial Table Talk 


Convention Topics 


The Topeka convention’s riotous manner of disposing of the 
proposal for a delegate convention is the best argument for a delegate 
convention that has yet been advanced. 


. * . 














The auditorium or convention hall which the Topeka committee 
provided for the gathering was an admirable building. Its numerous 
exits and smaller rooms added to the convenience of the audiences 
and to the ventilation during the warm days on which the con- 
vention was held. 

2 _ * 

The hospitable spirit in which the churches at Topeka were placed 
at the disposal of the convention, and the admirable manner in 
which meals were provided at most of them for the hungry dele- 
gates, served further to emphasize the cordial spirit in which Topeka 
welcomed the gathering. 

* * 7 

The missionary display of literature, pictures, and other material 
from the mission fields, was exceedingly interesting. The fact that 
it was on the second floor of the capitol building perhaps removed 
it somewhat from general inspection, but those who made their 
way upstairs were amply rewarded. 

. . . 

One of the significant and appreciated features of the convention 
was the morning gathering for prayer, which we hope will be 
continued in future years. The spirit of these prayer services did 
not always prevail in the later sessions of the day, but those who 
were present found them of great value. 

* * * 

The report of the Home Society presented by Grant K. Lewis 
was a splendid document, admirably presented. Not for many 
years has a report been received with greater enthusiasm. Its 
reception marked the approval by the Disciples of the work ac- 
complished during the past year by Secretaries McCash and Lewis. 

* - * 

Professor W. C. Payne of the Bible college at Lawrence, Kansas, 
invited a group of college men to visit that institution on Saturday 
afternoon, where they were welcomed by President Strong of the 
University of ..ansas and were shown the character of the Bible 
Chair work in its relations to the state university. Some twenty 
college presidents and others interested in education made _ the 
trip. 

. * * 

The state capitol on the spacious square was generously turned 
over to the convention in so far as the exigencies of official work 
would permit. The central corridor and lobby were occupied by 
the headquarters of the journals, colleges, and other organizations. 
Even some of the official rooms were placed at the disposal of 
committees during the convention. The hospitable spirit of wel- 
come pervaded the entire city. 

* 7. . 

Most of the colleges held reunions at one time or another during 
the convention. No feature is more delightful than these gather- 
ings of students, teachers, alumni and friends of the institutions 
which have maintained the educational work of the Disciples 
through their history. At the educational session, which was pre- 
sided over by President Howe of Butler College, President Cross- 
field of Transylvania, read an able and comprehensive paper on the 
relation of church schools to education. 

7 _ . 

Rev. Peter Ainslie of Baltimore, the President of the Americar 
Christian Missionary Society, endeavored earnestly and not without 
success to set a new standard of efficiency and dignity in the 
work of a presiding officer. With tact and courage he voiced the 
needs of the hour among the Disciples, and with unfailing courtesy 
he administered the duties of his office throughout the sessions. 
His presidential address was masterful and eloquent. And the 
work which he accomplished in the launching of a serious effort to 
realize Christian unity was one of the incidents of the convention to 
be long remembered. R 

o . * 

The real progress made by a people like the Disciples is not to be 

registered in convention utterances, which are generally cautious 
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and conservative. It is to be found rather in the free exchange of 
confidences among individuals or in small groups of earnest men 
and women who believe in larger things and are bringing them to 
pass. No gathering in recent years has been so marked by signs 
of promise in this regard aa the Topeka convention.. Conferences 
were held which are destined to be historic, and light from un- 
expected quarters was shed upon some of the most perplexing 
problems in our work. 
* * * 

President McLean and Secretaries Corey and Allen were received 
by the convention with enthusiasm. President McLean is unique 
and incomparable in his conduct of the Foreign Society’s sessions. 
rhe confidence of the Disciples in his wisdom and devotion was 
never greater than today. A new and pleasing feature of these 
sessions was the addresses by the missionaries themselves. Al- 
most the entire program of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society was given to the missionaries, whose accounts of the ex- 
periences on the field are always full of inspiration for the sup- 
porting churches at home. 

* * - 

Whether or not President Ainslie was fortunate in his reference 
to the theme of Federation is an open question. But he must have 
been astonished at the efforts made by more than one on the conven- 
tion flour to entirely mis-state the purposes and spirit of the 
movement. ‘Those who so loudly denounced the tyrannies and 
limitations of Federation must have been heartily ashamed when 
the report from the Federal Council was actually presented with its 
simple frank statement of results accomplished and its plea for 
more earnest colJperation on the part of all Christian bodies. 
The anomaly of Disciples protesting against a movement which 
is carrying forward so admirably the very ideals to which they 
have devoted themselves would be diverting if it were not pa- 
thetic. 

* . . 

in addition to the Brotherhood sessions on Monday, there was a 
deeply interesting and informing conference held by President 
Long of the Brotherhood in the hotel parlors on Saturday morning. 
At his request a select number of ministers and others gave frank 
expression to their views regarding the value and limitations of 
the Brotherhood work among the Disciples. It was the general 
feeling that the work of the men in the local churches greatly 
needs emphasis; that the question of the support of a denomina- 
tional Brotherhood is a more serious and difficult question to de- 
cide. ‘There were voices on both sides of the proposition. It was 
also made clear that the problem of a Brotherhood is also felt to 
be difficult by our religious neighbors. No difficulties are suffi- 
cient to discourage the pursuit of a needed work. The question is, 
however, whether the greater stress does not need to be laid upon 
the individual groups of men in the churches, rather than on the 
national organization. 


The report of the committee on time and place for the next con- 
vention presented the names of Boston, Massachusetts, and Port- 
land, Oregon, as petitioners for the convention, but made no 
recommendations. It was later learned that only by the widest 
streten of terms could Boston be considered in any sense an appli- 
cant tor the convention. ‘Lue courteous message from our Baptist 
brethern in wsoston expressing the hope that the Disciples might 
come to the iw was as near as the invitation came to definite- 
ness and aucuority. The Pacific coast delegation, speaking less 
for Portland than for some neighboring places, made an urgent 
appeal, and the matter was decided in favor of the Pacific city. 
Convention-goers among the Disciples, who have grown accustomed 
to see the report of the committee on time and place set aside by 
the convention at the plea of J .B. Briney, were deeply grieved 
to see this precedent violated at Topeka! 


The spirit of progress was manifested in many ways during the 
convention. ‘The Disciples are awakening not only to a sense of 
responsibility, considering their great numbers and ability, but as 
well to a sense of good form and order in their procedure. While 
some of the sessions of the Topeka convention left on the mind 
of intelligent Disciples present a depressing sense of disorder and 
the spirit of riot, yet the deep and sincere deprecation of some of 
the conduct that disgraced the convention was the best proof 
that our people are lovers of dignity and deeply resent such un- 
just and unhappy judgments as the conduct of a few uncultured 
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and childish spirits invited. Nothing could more effectively deepen 
the conviction that the Disciples are in need of representative and 
therefore orderly conventions than the exhibition of the spirit of 
misrule and lawlessness that broke out once or twice at Topeka. 
Such scenes disgrace the Disciples in the thought of religious neigh- 
bors who are almost without exception accustomed to dignified and 
seemly religious gatherings. 


* * * 

One ot the sessions of the convention most looked forward to 
was that which dealt with the question of delegate conventions 
and the reduction of the number of our missionary societies and 
offerings. ‘The report of the committee appointed a year ago was 
presented by A. B. Philputt, but it was only presented to be with- 
drawn with the request that an additional year be granted for its 
further consideration. Those who believe in the plan of delegate 
conventions were unfortunate in having the subject insufficiently 
prepared to present it with vigor before the convention, or else in 
the decision to make any statement regarding it at Topeka. The 
result of the partial and imperfect presentation of the theme was 
a scene of disorder rarely equalled in the history of our people, and 
deeply discourteous to the presiding officer and the guests of the 
convention. it is understood that a report is to be made at the 
next convenuon, when it is to-be hoped that those who have the 
interests of a delegate and,orderly convention at heart may be 
prepared to preseu. .ue subject in a definite, decisive and aggres- 
sive fashion, in a session where ample time will be given for de- 
bate and the issue will not be clouded by appeals to prejudice and 
partisanship. 


Contrast of Sunday-school Leaders 


The Sunday-school leaders were much in evidence during the 
convention. Robert M. Hopkins, the national superintendent of 
Sunday-schools, spoke on Saturday afternoon on “A New Bible 
School Era.” Hugh McLellan, of San Antonio, Texas, followed with 
an address on “The Bible School Conquest of America.” Clarence 
L. DePew, of Illinois, was toastmaster at an interesting Teacher 
Training luncheon that evening. 

An interesting contrast was provided on the evening program in 
the addresses of R. P. Shepherd, of St. Louis, and Herbert Mon- 
inger, of Cincinnati. There was contrast every way—in the speakers, 
their methods, and their messages. The great audience was sub- 
missive to the appearance of Mr. Shepherd, who asserted his author- 
ity in his opening words, “You people who are going out think 
the show is all over. You’re mistaken. It’s only just begun. Sit 
down!” And they sat down, and staid down until Mr. Shepherd 
chose to let them up. 

His was a picturesque address, radical in its temper, though not 
unsafely so in its conclusions. At its close, Mr. Moninger spoke on 
“Men’s Work in the Bible School,” using the stereopticon part of 
the time. He speaks fluently. He knows his speech thoroughly. 
He holds everybody’s attention. Now and again he will ask the 
audience to say over after him some sentence, or scripture phrase, or 
to repeat his outline. There is very little truth in his address; it is 
mostly method. 

After it is all over, the listener feels that he has been amused, 
but that he has no vital, solid thing to take away with him. As 
he thinks longer, he sees that he has been treated like a child, that 
he has been talked to about small things and in a small way. With 
Mr. Shepherd it is otherwise. He grasps large problems. He digni- 
fies his hearers by talking of worthy things. He faces real prob- 
lems. He strives to touch the springs of inspiration, to give his 
hearers vision, not toy devices. 


“I am sick and tired of this fingering of the book,” Mr. Shepherd 
said, “and calling it Bible study. We cannot substitute the Bible 
for the holy spirit of God and call the accumulation of religious 
facts religious education. It is infinitely better to know the distance 
from the side of the road where the priest and the pharisee were to 
the right side than the exact distance in miles between Jerusalem 
and Jericho. 

“The educational opportunity of the Sunday-school is unparalleled, 
in that the unconscious adaptation of the organization meets per- 
feetly the changing religious needs of men from infancy through 
childhood and youth to maturity. 

“The supreme need of infancy and childhood is to know what 
religion is, both in itself and in its relations. The insistent though 
unvoiced need of adolescence is to know the why of religion. The 
supreme need of seniors in the advanced grades and of adult life is 


(Continued on page 9) 
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A Prophetic Convention 
Pleaders For Unity Taking Active Steps to Practice It 


The new century of the Disciples of Christ has opened as auspic- 
iously as the old century closed. Pittsburgh 1909 was the symbol of 
all the achievements of a hundred years. Topeka 1910 was the sym- 
bol of the achievements of the new era upon which the Disciples are 
entering. 

The Rittsburgh convention a year ago was reminiscent. The Topeka 
convention which has just closed was prophetic. In the former the 
old struggles were lived over again, the old heroisms recounted and 
the veterans honored at the hands of a grateful people. In the latter 
there was an awareness of the new age with its new problems, its 
call for heroes and thinkers, and a free but loving criticism of the 
past. 

The new century convention at Topeka was notable for its for- 
ward look, for its humble sense of short-coming in performing the 
task to which we were commissioned by our Lord. There was a 
wholesome sense of our failures. There was an earnest reaching 
forth unto the things that lie before us. 

No convention of recent years has been so marked by an absence 
of boasting. The delusion that we are a young people, and that 
our achievements are amazing for our years was not in evidence. 
But there was no note of discouragement, no suggestion of weaken- 
ing in our historic purposes, 

It was, on the contrary, an optimistic convention. The faith by 
which we have endured through a century of indifference to our 
plea for unity, found confirniation in the present-day awakening of 
a desire for unity in all parts of the Christian world. There was a 
strong sense that the Disciples are dealing with an issue that is 
wondrously alive. ; 

There were flaws in the convention. It was not a perfect gather- 
ing. But its faults are to be characterized as crudities not as rever- 
sions. The mob spirit controlied the convention at times. There 
was a deplorable lack of reverence, often of courtesy, in the congre- 
gations. The music was of as inferior a grade as has cheapened any 
convention of recent years, It was with difficulty that the devo- 
tional spirit could maintain itself. 

But all these faults are due to the headlessness of our national con- 
vention organization and to the inadequate conception of those who 
lead. The people responded to the call for a devotional hour early 
in the morning in large numbers. And had the convention itself been 
projected on the higher levels by its leaders the devotional spirit 
would have inhibited all those crudities which so greatly mar our 
conventions as religious gatherings. 

The addresses were almost without exception of a high order, both 
in idea and in spirit. In the main there was a stern facing of real 
issues. It may be well enough for such a convention to have one 
such address like that given by Congressman Champ Clark, but one 
twenty-minute talk like that of President H. B. Brown, of Valpar- 
aiso—earnest, sane, direct and vital—is worth all the hour and a 
half of the Congressman’s much-worn eloquence. 


The delight of the convention was its president. Peter Ainslie 
hitherto a young minister of good reputation as a man of clear 
thought, hard work and a prayerful life, leaped on a single day into 
a position of leadership among the Disciples. He is, first of all, fair 
to look upon. The excellent but unflattering likeness of him given 
our readers two weeks ago makes any word-description of his coun- 
tenance superfluous. Blessed with a rich voice of moderate strength 
and a charming southern brogue, he captivated his hearers in every 
address. But his power lay not in any such accident as voice or in- 
flection, but in his lucid thought and the simple, unmistakable piety 
of his heart. 

With remarkable poise he held himself through the most trying 
situations. A playful humor bubbled on his lips. He knew when to 
give the convention its way and when to insist upon his own. He 
was a hard man to oppose. 

From the moment of his election a year ago Mr. Ainslie has 
taken his position seriously. The president of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society holds a place more nearly representative of 
the whole brotherhood than any officer of our other societies. After 
three or four months of consideration Mr. Ainslie wrote a letter to 
the Diseiples setting forth certain problems and questions which 
seemed to him to require the attention of the brotherhood in its 
Topeka convention. That was eight months ago. Since then these 





questions have been discussed by the press and in conversations and 
local conventions. 

Mr. Ainslie himself has traveled throughout the country in two 
tours,—one in the central west, the other in the far west and the Pa- 
cific coast,—speaking on the big issues confronting the Disciples to- 
day. The questions as stated in the president’s letter to his breth- 
ren were as follows: 

1. How to provide a way to more effectively promote our plea for 
union among all denominations? 

2. How to provide a method for introducing more vita] business 
into our conventions? 

3. Shall the date be changed from October to Spring or Summer? 

4. Shall our national conventions be biennial or continue to be 
annual? 

5. How to cultivate a deeper devotional life among our people? 

How these questions were going to get themselves discussed at a 
convention whose constitution and precedents would declare them 
“not germane” has been a puzzle ever since President Ainslie an- 
nounced them. But it all became very simple when we arrived in 
Topeka. While the sessions of the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions were in progress on Wednesday morning, a committee of 
fifty men selected by President Ainslie met in the First Christian 
Church to take up the discussion of these questions. This commit- 
tee re-convened at 1:30 with perhaps fifty others present, and again 
at 4:30 with the house packed to the gallery windows. The Foreign 
Society whose sessions fell on Thursday agreed to adjourn at 4:30 
p. m., so as to give time for another sitting of the committee, in the 
auditorium. The same arrangement was agreed to by the Ameri- 
can society for Friday, so it was thus arranged that a series of 
conferences parallel to the main conventions would be held through 
the week. 

Thus, for the first time in our history, at least half a chance 
for the discussion of our problems was provided. 

But how it was done is not half so interesting as what was done. 


- * oe 


In presenting his first subject for consideration Mr. Ainslie made 
an address in which he suggested three definite things to be done 
in order to further the cause of Christian union, We cannot do 
better than to quote a portion of his words: 


“Other communions are alive on the question of Christian Union, I 
believe that they should be informed where we stand on this im- 
portant matter. 

“For a hundred years we have stood for the unification of Chris- 
tendom. But the other churches do not know where we stand in re- 
gard to this question and I do not believe that we should delay any 
longer to inform them of our position: 

“I believe as you believe that we have the greatest message ever 
given to the world. The time has come when we should propagate it 
or quit it. We have been content to be isolated from the other churches 
all these years but I believe we were wrong in keeping to ourselves. 
We should let the world know the message that we have. There are 
three steps that I believe we should take. 

“First, we should put out a definite propaganda. We should send 
literature embodying our views- to every minister in this country 
every month or at least once a quarter. This is not an original plan 
but one which has been followed by the Unitarians and the Chris- 
tian Scientists for a number of years. The Disciples represented by 
a board or committee should pass upon these tracts and have charge 
of the work of sending them out.” 

“Second, there should be a monthly magazine as a clearing house 
for thought on Christian union. Its pages should be open for dis- 
cussion by any reputable minister or layman of any church but its 
editorial policy should be steadfastly in line with the principles of 
the Disciples of Christ. This magazine should serve to bring our 
platform before the divided church of God. We feel that it has much 
in it that will appeal to other denominations which are blindly grop- 
ing in the dark for some plan of Christian Union. 

“Third, the time has come when we have got to change our atti- 
tude toward our religious brethren. (applause). Sometimes it has 
looked as if we regarded the Methodists and Presbyterians and the 
others as our enemies. We can’t win them by throwing stones at 
them but we can win them Dy love. We should regard them as 
brothers. If they deny it, we should claim it still, and if they deny 
it again, we should go on claiming them as brothers. The baptismal 
question is not as large a question as once it seemed. Thomas Camp- 
bell’s plea was to unite the world.” 


This address was given, in substance, three times on Wednesday. 
First at the forenoon session, when, after an, earnest discussion, it 


was resolved by the committee of fifty to appoint a sub-commttee 
to draw up a plan for carrying into effect the president’s suggestions, 
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The sub-committee with President Hill M. Bell, of Drake University 
as chairman, was instructed to bring in its report at 4:30 in the 
afternoon. Promptly at that hour Mr. Ainslie made @ re-statement 
of his proposals for the benefit of perhaps a hundred others then 
present who were not present at the morning session. 

By the time Mr. Bell arose to read his report, the throngs from the 
just dismissed auditorium sessions were pouring into the church. 
They were keen to know what was going on. The committee of fifty 
had now grown to have six-hundred members, every one of whom ex- 
pected to have a vote! And how, forsooth, could these vote intelli- 
gently unless they heard the whole story! So it was suggested that 
Mr, Ainslie take the pulpit and present anew his explanation. This 
he did, and everything moved on agreeably until the speaker an- 
nounced his third point, viz., that the time has now come for the 
Disciples to change their attitude toward their brethren of the 
Christian denominations. After the great applause which greeted 
the first sentence had subsided questions began to interrupt the 
speaker. For twenty electric minutes Mr. Ainslie was subjected to 
a species of heckling that would have done credit to an English po- 
litical meeting. 

“What do you mean by a change of attitude?” 

“Have not the Disciples always regarded their religious neighbors 
as brethren?” 

“Do you mean that we are now to receive Methodists and Pres- 
byterians into the fellowship of our churches?” 

"These are some of the questions that were hurled at the speaker 
from the floor and the packed gallery. Some were disposed to argue 
the question. One auditor contended at some length that only 
those were our brethren who had obeyed Christ’s commandments. 
He was reminded that Mr. Ainslie still had the floor and had not 
yet finished his address, Another protested: 

“T have always treated my religious neighbors as brethren.” 

To which the cavernous voice of Dr. W. T. Moore was heard to 
respond, 

“Keep right on, brother, keep right on!” 

Mr. Ainslie showed not the slightest sign of perturbation. He did 
not qualify nor hedge nor apologize nor explain away his statement. 
But in reply to the question, “How far do you intend for us to go 
in treating Presbyterians, for instance, as brethren?” he replied, 
“Go as far as your conscience and judgment will take you.” 

Everybody had the feeling that we were following a leader who 
had thought his proposition through, that he knew his ground, that 
he was not there to act as a mere device for expediting business 
procedure but that he had ideals of his own up to which he earn- 
estly desired to lead his brethren. 

Finally the committee’s report was read. It provided for the crea- 
tion of a Council on Christian union—a new organizaton whose func 
tion it should be to carry out the proposals in President Ainslie’s ad- 
dress. Next day the officers of this council were nominated and 
elected: President, Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore; vice-president, A. 
C. Smither, of Los Angeles; secretary, F. W. Burnham, of Springfield 
Ill.; treasurer, E. M. Bowman, of Chicago. Five other names were 
added to form with the officers the executive.commission. The addi 
tional names are: Hill M. Bell, of Des Moines; W. T. Moore, of 
Indianapolis; M. M. Davis, of Dallas; J. i. Garrison, of St. Louis, 
and I. J. Spencer, of Lexington. 

The personnel of this group insures that the new movement will 
be aggressive and that some great achievements may be expected. 
R. A. Long, owner of the Christian Publishing Company, of St. 
Louis, offered to furnish to the new council, printing of tracts to 
the extent of ten thousand dollars. This will enable the new organi- 
zation to accomplish results at an early date. The offer is made 
with the understanding that the money will only be used in case it 
is not furnished by other donors. Following is the constitution 
adopted for the Council: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This organization shall be called the Council on Chris- 
tian Union. 

Article Ll. The purpose of this organization shall be: 

First—To create and distribute literature bearing on Christian 
union among the people of our own and other religious bodies, and 
to solicit and hold in trust funds for this purpose. 

Second—To arrange conferences in important centers on the 
subject of Christian union. 

Third—To prepare and send to all religious peoples an address 
reciting the great cardinal principles of our movement, and urging 
the vital importance of Christian union if we are to conquer the 
world for Christ. 

Article III. All Disciples of Christ may be members of the 
Council. 
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Article IV. The Council shall elect annually a president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, wno shall serve until their 
successors are chosen, and who shall perform such duties as usually 
develve upon these officers in similar organizations. 

Article V. A commission of nine members to execute the purposes 
of this Council, and to report to it annually, shall be composed as 
follows: 

First—The president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer shall 
be members ex officio. 

Second—Five additional members of the commission shall be 
chosen annually by the Council, to serve one year and until their 
successors are elected. 

Article VI. This Council shall, at the call of the president, meet 
annually at the time and place of the meeting of the American 
Christian Missionary Society. 

Articlé VII. This constitution may be amended by a majority of 
the members present and voting at any regular annual meeting. 


No doubt a factor in preparing the minds of the convention for 
this important action was the publicity recently given the announce- 
ment by Dr. W. T. Moore that it was his purpose to ask the To- 
peka convention to address a letter to Christendom on Christian 
union. 

He was given time on Thursday to present his memorial. The 
convention enthusiastically adopted his suggestion and asked the 
newly appointed Council on Christian union to carry it out. 

* . * 

Not the least important of the subjects discussed in President 
Ainslie’s Conference of Fifty was that concerning the need of a 
deeper’ devotional life among the Disciples. In introducing the 
subject, he deplored the fact that the literature of the devotional 
life has so scant a circulation among our people. He also emphasized 
the pivotal place of Bible study in creating and cultivating spiritual 
character. In respect to the Bible, all were agreed with the leader. 
As to the devotional literature, however, there is some comfort in 
the fact that the Disciples read so little of it. 

There is a species of pseudo-spiritual writing being widely cir- 
culated in some religious circles today. No need is more acute and 
deep than that for a literature of the inner life that shall be sane, 
strong and wholesome. When this literature comes, it will find the 
mind of the Disciples virgin to receive it. Perhaps the explanation of 
our people’s failure to take up the conventional books is a tribute to 
their discernment. Whether this be so or not, it certainly is the 
bounden duty of those who teach us divine things to produce books 
interpretative of the world within. 

In the discussion at Topeka, the following works were mentioned 
with approval: Isaac Errett’s “Evenings with the Bible,” J. H. 
Garrison’s “Alone with God,” Peter Ainslie’s “God and Me” and 
Herbert L. Willett’s “The Daily Altar” now appearing in The 
Christian Century and soon to be published in book form. 

The felt need of a devotional spirit in our conventions was 
apparent in all the leaders and in many others at Topeka. There 
is an increasing dissatisfaction with the religious tone of our great 
gatherings. It was proposed to have a prayer-hour at 8 o’clock each 
morning at Topeka. Large numbers attended it and found it uplift- 
ing and revealing. Action was taken in the Conference of Fifty 
looking toward setting apart a definite time in each session of future 
conventions for communion with God. 

This is a much needed revision of our programs. From this hour 
of devotion there will radiate an influence that will tend to hallow 
the entire assembly. But the revision must go deeper than the 
creation of a devotional hour. There should be a devotional conven- 
tion. The convention itself, in ail its departments, should be pro- 
jected on the level of spiritual devotion. This would involve the 
music, the hall decorations, the precedent advertising, the choice of 
chairmen and speakers. The “hurrah-boy” spirit would be sup- 
pressed, the great hymns of the church would be given their rightful 
place and the whole machinery and “rough-house” temper of modern 
evangelism would be kept outside the convention door. 

The Disciples are a virile, vital, active people. They will not yield 
easily to an appeal that seems to lack reality, substance. ._But they 
do love piety and do wish to walk humbly before God and honor him. 
They will follow leadership that points them, not to a cloister, but 
to the uplands of faith and vision. And the best sign that this is so 
is their present widespread and almost painful discontent with the 
tone of their conventions. 


I have grown to believe that the one thing worth aiming at is 
simplicity of heart and life; that the world is a very beautiful 
place; that congenial labor is the secret of happiness.—A. F. Benson, 
in “The Point of View.” 
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Editorial Table Talk 


(Continued from page 6) 
to know the how of religion. 

“The parent or teacher who will lead the way of childhood along 
familiar paths where God may be found in all his works, where his 
voice speaks through flowers and birds, in scene and sound, will 
always be companioned on the delightful quest by eager, responsive, 
grateful souls, happy to find Christ in unexpected places and in 
ways unseen. 

“The teacher of religion who faces a class of adult energy, faces 
the multiform task of showing how the religion of Christ applies to 
the varied-problems which bring harassment and not peace to the 
souls of men. Wisely to use the opportunities afforded by the 
informal relations of organized adult Bible class work is to be a 
real minister of the gospel of God’s grace. The teacher may be a 
real saver of souls, a medium of multiplied friendships, and a 
‘servant of the Lord having no reason to be ashamed.’” 


The Communion Service 

The great communion service of the Centennial convention at 
Pittsburgh last year seems to have set a precedent which Topeka 
felt compelled to follow. This, we believe, was a mistake. The 
Topeka communion service was not comparable in its adequacy of 
preparation, its orderly administration and its memorable impres- 
siveness to the great observance on Forbes Field. The brethren at 
Pittsburgh seemed to be aware of the great peril of taking a service 
indigenous to the quiet upper room out into the glare and distraction 
of a base-ball field, and they made their preparations accordingly. 
The Topeka brethren had no such facilities for orderly administra- 
tion to the six or seven thousand persons on the Capitol grounds 
as Pittsburgh had for the thirty thousand there assembled. 

Many comments have been passed on the inappropriateness of the 
type of observance of the sacred meal provided at Topeka. But one 
needed nothing save his own eyes to convince him that the. Pitts- 
burgh communion service should be regarded as a precedent for 
centennial conventions only, not for annual conventions. 

If, instead of the service on the Capitol grounds, it had been 
arranged that the visitors would retire at 3 o’clock to the various 
churches of the city—all the evangelical churches—for a quiet, orderly 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, how rich a contribution to their 
spiritual life might have resulted! And if the churches of the city 
had agreed together to invite the convention to meet with their 
several congregations in union communion services throughout the 
city, how rich a contribution, not only to personal spiritual life, but 
to Christian unity, would have been made! 

In the churches the proper vessels are used, the accustomed 
deacons officiate. There is no blaring cornet, no crowd of curious 
onlookers, no camera abomination with its advertisement nailed to 
the stand, no shouting through a megaphone, no curiosity in the 
worshipper to know how the machinery of administration works, no 
diverting conversation. The leader’s voice is heard, and the people 
move forward in their worship with common thought and feeling—a 
real communion. 

If the reader of this paragraph will turn to Professor Willett’s 
interpretation of the Sunday-school lesson on page sixteen of this 
issue, he will be made to feel the incongruity of our picnic form of 
celebration with the scriptural ideal of the Lord’s Supper. It is 
earnestly hoped that next year our Portland brethren will seek to 
make the Sunday afternoon observance of the Lord’s Supper a 
genuine eating of the Lord’s body and drinking of his blood as, it 
is to be feared, it is impossible to make it in the spectacular admin- 
istration out of doors. 


The New President and His Sermon 

The nomination and election of Rev. Harry D. Smith of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., to the presidency of the American Society for next year 
reflected the favor with which his Convention sermon was received 
on Tuesday night. Mr. Smith is, like Mr. Ainslie, his predecessor, a 
young man. His pastorate at Hopkinsville has been distinguished 
for continuity of effort’and breadth of vision. His church has, under 
his leadership, long been an ardent and solid supporter of the various 
missionary causes. He speaks in vigorous style, with a fine baritone 
voice. There were some demurrers to his Topeka sermon heard on 


the margin ‘of the audience. Some felt that it was too critical, that 
it did not do the Disciples full justice. Others took exception to 
the homiletic license of conceiving our religious neighbors as “spies” 
in the Disciples’ house. This latter is a punélystechnieal quibble, 
however, 48 no one could ,miss the genigh Sgurative purpose 
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speaker. 
itself in a prevailing mood of self-examination, and the point of the 
objection to this particular sermon was dulled. With respect to four 
great matters, Mr. Smith declared the people of the Christian 
denominations are studying the Disciples’ missions, evangelism, 


As to the former objection, the convention soon found 


education and the practice of Christian union. In all these, he 
said, it was not enough that we should be about as virtuous as 
others. We should do more than others. “What shall we say,” he 
inquired, searchingly, toward the close of his sermon, “of our atti- 
tude toward these brethren of the denominations themselves? Does 
it breathe the spirit of the union we plead for? Do they find us 
courteous, both privately and publicly, in our discussions of them 
and their views and enterprises? Or do they hear us speak of 
themselves in the tone and phrase of the stump speaker? Do they 
find us open-minded, eager to learn what concerns them and to see 
it from their point of vision? Or are we cock-sure, self-sufficient 
and unsympathetic? Back of many leaden speeches and wooden 
performances, beneath the debris of all our confusions, is at the 
aeart of us the good of holy aspiration and large purpose. Be it 
ours henceforth to bring up and out this golden treasure and put 
it on exhibition, not merely in speech and song and great conven- 
tion, but in deeds of utmost kindness and courtesy to all mankind— 
especially to these others who are also of the household of faith 
—that they may take note of us that we have been with Jesus, and 
may desire us for their friends and.counsellors in the work of the 
Gospel.” 


Topeka’s Famous Preacher 


As is customary, all the protestant churches of the city invited 
visiting preachers to fill their pulpits on Sunday. Judging by 
accounts in the newspapers next day and by conversational reports, 
there were many 
“great” sermons 
preached in Topeka 
that day! The editor 
writing this preached 
in the Central Con- 
gregational Church, 
of which Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon is min- 
ister. Whatever is to 
be said of the poor 
words of the sermon, 


there is no doubt 
that preacher and 
congregation went 


from the house with 
a blessing that day. 
The service itself 
was an uplift. Noble 
hymns, simple, tender 
prayer, an atmos- 
phere of consecration 
made God seem near 
PREACHER. and duty plain. Dr. 

Sheldon’s work in Topeka is only surpassed in fame by his book, 
“In His Steps,” which has been read more widely over the world 
than any other modern volume. In his pastoral ministry, the 
author embodies in very simple fashion the ideals of his book. 
There is a quiet, simple, kindly strength about him. He is trans- 
The city speaks his praise with one voice. 
Young people love him. The poor 





Dr. W. T. Moore AND ANOTHER YOUNG 


parently Christian. 
Business men believe in him. 
cling to him. 

It has been much marvelled at that Dr. Sheldon has remained in 
Topeka all these years despite the lure of many calls to other 


“wider” fields. Until a year ago, his church house was very 
modest—only the uncompleted chapel on the rear of the lot. Last 
December the present beautiful sanctuary was completed. It will 


seat perhaps a thousand. Through the years Dr. Sheldon has found 
the worths of his ministry not in crowds (though he has not lacked 
them) nor in material success, nor denominational prestige, but in 
the spiritual welfare of the people with whom he lived. He saw, 
what many ministers fail to see, that these worths are just as great 
in Topeka as in Boston or Chicago, that a man’s field is as wide as 
his insight, and no wider. Hence he has’remained in Topeka, 
gathering all its people into his heart—the students and _professors 
of Washintrir Coltege,’ the’ ¢bforéd’ folk’ of Tennespegtown, and eyery- 
Bédy' Cite betweer!, mariesdine betsto9emo: alt ws 9I0l yim 
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The Convention Story 
How the Topeka Meeting Moved Forward Step by.Step 


Topeka is a good convention city. Though the convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, October 11-17, was the largest gathering that 
had ever come to this little city of forty thousand, we were never 
more comfortable than here. The gracious western hospitality 
threw open the best homes of the city and three times our number 
might have been cared for with ease. The city was ablaze with 
electric signs welcoming our coming and the newspapers printed 
most extensive reports of our deliberations. Our presence was dis- 
tinctly the event of the week and we trust our message was 
scattered about the city so generously that it may remain with the 
people of Topexa for many days as some return for their many acts 
of kindness. 

The convention was opened as usual with the sessions of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. It was a marked feature 
of the entire convention that the various societies placed upon the 
program the actual workers of the various fields. No innovation 
could be more popular than this. If we are at times to hear from 
preachers who take large offerings, we are always more glad to 
hear from the people who can bring information from the field 
direct. The C. W. B. M. had a list of strong workers who would 
be a credit to any organization. W. L. Mellinger spoke on the 
work in Mexico. He reported that Protestant work in Mexico had 
been almost exclusively among the lower classes, so that protestant 
ism had almost conie to be confused in the public mind with ignor- 
ance and incompetence. He insisted that if any people was to be 
converted their leaders must be reached and the program in Mexico 
should be so conducted that the strong men might be brought 
within the sway of the gospel. J. E. Randall also spoke of the 
need of making the program in Jamaica one that might appeal to 
all classes. He asked that the new building near the governor’s 
mansion, being erected by our people, should be in keeping with 
its surroundings. 

Educational Projects. 

[he educational projects of the C. W. B. M. are among the 
leading forms of service of the society. The new missionary train- 
ing school at Indianapolis was described by Professor Charles T. 
Paul. The school is being conducted on a very broad basis and al- 
ready members of other communions are enrolling in it for training. 
This is comforting news to the Disciples after we have spent a 
century using the educational equipment of other bodies for many 
special lines of work. The Bible chair work in the state univer- 
sities was reported by Professor F, L. Jewett of the University of 
Texas. It was shown that while other communions have been 
considering the work of reaching the students of the great state 
institutions, the Disciples have to the present time elaborated 
the most practical plan in the field. As the state institutions are 
rapidly growing in favor and will never be lacking in money or 
equipment, the opportuneness of co-operating with these great 
educational plants in their work, is most apparent. 

In Home Missions, the C. W. B. M. has shown itself very appreci- 
ative of the real problems of our home land. It has not been inter- 
ested in duplicating churches in over-churched towns just to gratify 
the feeling that the Disciples should have a church in every spot 
of our land. It has gone to the mountain whites, to the negroes, 
to the frontiers of the west and to the orientals upon the Pacific 
coast to render a home missionary service which must be admired 
and appreciated by every person in the brotherhood. The real 
workers in these various fields of missionary endeavor were present- 
ed and spoke at length with reference to the trust that had been 
committed to them. The note of optimism was everywhere present 
and we have every reason to be proud of the results coming from 
this consecrated toil. 

Foreign Society Sessions. 

The Foreign Christian Missionary Society began its annual cop 
vention on Thursday. Secretary F. M. Rains was gone on his trip 
around the world, but the best loved man in the brotherhood, A. 
McLean, was present to preside over the deliberations. The society 
has grown under his consecrated labors from a small despised 
movement to be the greatest of all our organizations. The society 
eclipsed its centennial offering last year and is now venturing to 
nail to its mast-head the slogan, “A Half Million for Foreign Mis- 
sions.” Stephen J. Corey was there with his broad sweep of mis- 
siomary lore and his consecrated enthusiasm. The new secretary 


E. W. Allen, made an impressive address on “Pentecostal Power” 
in which he emphasized the need of a deeper devotional life. 
A Program of Missionaries. 

Never were there more missionaries on the program and never 
did the addresses at a foreign missionary convention reach a 
higher level. Our best men are saying that the most statesman- 
like thinkers among us are the foreign missionaries. These foreign 
workers cannot think in a groove, for their work presents new situ- 
ations and new problems all the time. O. J. Grainger is on fur- 
lough and was present to speak on India’s need. The protestant 
forces in India are drawing closer together, except the Church of 
England missionaries. Unless the latter shall see the hand of 
God in these union efforts, she will be discredited among the na- 
tives of India. It may not be as long as some of us think until 
we have a united church of Christ in India. Our people are on the 
field and it will be a privilege to contribute to this great move- 
ment in spite o1 the relative smallness of our numbers. Mrs. Mad- 
den spoke of Missionary experiences in Japan. Dr. Pickett is 
a most enthusiastic spokesman for the mission in the Philippines. 
He called attention to the statistics which showed that the Phil- 
ippine mission had had over half the converts won on the entire 
mission field of the society. A five thousand dollar printing press 
has been donated the mission which will soon be busy scattering 
literature all over the island possessions of Uncle Sam in the Orient. 
R. Ray Eldred spoke on the growing work in Africa. A woman 
gave a goli watch in the convention because she had no money to 


_spare for the Congo work, and the address of Mr. Eldred but 





At THE Forercn Socrety Exurpit Boors. 


served to deepen the conviction that the mission work on the 
Congo was a real advance of the kingdom of God. The growth 
there has been one of the miracles of modern missions. It is no 
accident, but results from the toil of consecrated lives. 

Dr. Macklin’s Broad Work. 

Dr. Macklin spoke of his Chinese friends. He has exercised @ 
wonderful influence in China, not simply in a religious way but in 
every way. He has well-defined political views that have been ac- 
cepted in many quarters. He is strong on the parable of the Good 
Samaritan and is himself the doer of many good Samaritan acts. 
No Disciple could listen to him without feeling proud of the states- 
man who represents us in China. He replied to the criticism that 
has been directed to the work in China by certain reactionary in- 
fluences in our brotherhood. His appeal was irresistible. “Cannot 
you trust us in China? Cannot you rely on the judgment of 45 out 
of 46 of the missionaries on the field?” The mission had been criti- 
cised by one of our journals for joining the other religious bodies 
in an educational enterprise. We glory in men who so truly repre- 
sent the genius of the Disciples and blush that we have any who 
think loyalty demands a refusal to practice the Christian union 
which we ever preach. 

The foreign society had a great booth which was the busiest 
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place to be found in the capitol where the booths were located. The 
missionaries nad one continuous performance of telling their ex- 
periences and of presenting the problems of the work on the 
foreign field. Books and curios were sold in large numbers. It is 
to our credit that the foreign society is able to report the sale of 
seven thousand books on missionary subjetts last year. We think 
we know that no other department of religious knowledge had that 
much literature scattered among us last year by all means com- 





CROWD AT THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 


bined. It is a great day when our literature is relating the con- 
quests made for Christ instead of emphasizing small and unimport- 


ant dogmas that were once built up around us. 
American Society’s Sessions. 

The sessions of the American Christian Missionary society were 
almost overshadowed by the interest in questions of organization 
that were before that society. . Contrary to the belief of many 
people, the queStion of delegate representation was really settled 
three years ago at Norfolk when a plan-for the churches to elect 
delegates to the the Christian 
Society was adopted. in spite of this tact, a journal has been busy 


sessions of American Missionary 
exciting people against proposed delegate representation. 

That some of our people are without a sense of humor is illus- 
trated by that Nebraska church where the pastor preached vigor- 
ously against delegate representation the Sunday before the con- 
vention and then got his church to elect him a delegate to go to 
Topeka to fight delegate representation. What was really pro- 
posed was the creation of a general council of the church to which 
all our societies should report. 
constituted boards, and those voting are life members who have 
bought membership with a price. A 


could hardly be imagined. Only the American Christian Missionary 


At present our societies are self- 


more undemocratic device 
society has invited churches to send delegates who could vote in 
its general convention. Under the new plan all societies would 
report to the church and be subject to the control of the brother- 
That it is desirable that we should all have a hand in 
directing the evangelistic and benevolent: work of the church seems 
The minds of some had been beclouded upon the 


hood. 


beyond question. 
question, however. 
The basis of representation was a delegate to each hundred mem- 
bers, it being provided that no church should have less than one 
This was to prevent large churches 
from having an undue influence in a convention. To the delegate 
body thus created, the societies would report annually and receive 


delegate of more than ten. 


instructions for their work. 


Unification of Missionary Societies. 

The most sweeping feature of the report was the proposed unifi- 
cation of the missionary interests of the church. It was proposed 
that the Foreign Christian Missionary Society should do all the 
foreign work and the American Christian Missionary Society 
should do all the home missionary work. It was proposed that the 
Christian Woman’s Beard of Missions should continue its present 
missions but that its future work should be benevolent and that 
the National Benevolent Association and the Ministerial Relief 
society should be merged into this society. Under the proposed 
merger, there would be but four missionary calls a year. It is for 
just such a change as this that our preachers and congregations 
have been calling and it is interesting that this, the most radical 
feature of the report, has not been ‘subjected to any debate up to 
the present time. 
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In the discussion of the plan of organizing a general board, we 
had good opportunity for, observing the different types among the 
Disciples. Those who favored the new move made no speeches and 
took no part in the polemics except to offer brief explanation. The 
conservative element of the convention, however made vociferous 
protest against the proposed innovation. It was most apparent 
that there were two types of conservatives. One was represented by 
J. B. Briney. The other type was represented by younger men 
mostly located in the galleries. Brother Briney made a calm and 
unimpassioned speech. Jt was much like the speech of an attorney 
but it was delivered in a rational mood and to the point. It came 
from a man whose long service in the work of the gospel commands 
respect even from men who differ from him in most radical ways. 
The younger type of conservatives made no speech but jumped up 
and down and yelled. They would carry their point by sheer force 
of vocal power. Converted under an emotional evangelism which 
has superseded the rational evangelism of men like J. B. Briney, 
they would fain accomplish all things by primitive Methodist 
agencies. We @re glad to say, however, that our young men were 
for the most part inclined to listen to facts sanely presented rather 
than to appeals to prejudice. The motion to postpone action for 
one year on the proposition of organizing a general convention pre- 
vailed, almost unanimously. 

Boston Versus Portland. 

In the business session other matters came up for discussion. 
Since the committee on time and place always has its report over- 
ruled, the committee this year brought in a facetious and ambig- 
uous report. The two cities wishing the next convention were 
Boston and Portland. made application on account of 
overtures the Baptists of the east were making for union. The 
west demanded it on account of the influence it would give them in 


Boston 


determining the future religious belief of a rapidly developing sec- 
tion. 
go to Portland. 


The convention after much parliamentary jockeying voted to 
The choice of the place of meeting is the one point 
where free swing is each year given to the debating proclivities of 
the ordinary Disciple. 

Change From October to June. 

The most radical thing actually accomplished was to change the 
date of future conventions to June. The convention next year may 
be held as late as July for transportation reasons, but it is under- 
stood that we are to have June conventions henceforth. The var- 
ious resolutions that passed were all of progressive nature and we 
them. Our 
business meetings at the convention show up whatever wickedness 


regret that we may not pause to discuss others of 


is in our hearts, but when the worst has been said, we are only 





A SQuAD IN THE BrRoTHERHOOD PARADE. 


young and masculine and a bit untrained. With coming years*will 
come dignity, we trust, without loss of virility. 
Benevolence and Ministerial Relief. 

The session of the Benevolent Association was only an hour long 
but full of enthusiasm from start to finish. While the association 
makes but little noise, it has made amazing headway and now en- 
joys an income equalling many of the older societies. The latest 
project is the establishment of a hospital in Kansas City. A 
church is known by the keenness of its human sympathies and it is 
one of the most hopeful signs among the Disciples that their type 
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of piety feeds the hungry and cares for the orphan. Mr. Mohorter 
is a tireless worker in his special field and as secretary of the Bene- 
volent Association is rapidly bringing it into prominence. 

The Ministerial Relief session was also brief. While something 
is being done for our old preachers, it is in no way commensurate 
with the need. We must acknowledge as the worst blot upon the 
fair name of our brotherhood, the failure to come to the relief of 
the old soldiers of the cross. Even the men being aided get only 
a pittance. Some of our brightest men have an incredibly thin 
wall between them and poverty and want. A church that pays 
lower salaries than many other churches, should make more ade- 
quate provision for its old preachers than any other. 

The presidential address by Peter Ainslie was a classic. We 
would gladly quote from it but since we learn that it is to be 
printed, we would rather commend to our readers the entire address. 
There was courage, vision and a prophet’s power in this great 
speech, one of the finest pronouncements that a Disciple convention 
has ever heard. 

American Secretary’s Keen-Visioned Report. 

The secretary of the American Christian Missionary Society, Dr. 
I. N. McCash spoke on the work of that society. As the society 
has eclipsed all previous records in raising money, Mr. McOash 
was naturally happy, as were we all. He outlined his conception of 
the progress of American missions. 

Prominent in this program was the redemption of the city. It is 
clear that the cities of America which are growing so fast must be 
taken for Christianity or they will become the centers of infidelity 
and sin that will in turn defile the whole nation. With so broad- 
minded a program for American missions we should expect to see 
this mother of all our societies restored to her early place of 
leadership in the missionary life of the church. 

The Church Extension cause, of which George W. Muckley is 
secretary, had a most enthusiastic evening session. More money 
was raised this year than in the centennial year. Within two years 
at the present rate, we shall have a church extension fund of a 
John Ray Ewers of Pittsburg made a notable ad- 
He is so saturated with the modern social 
would have 


million dollars. 
dress for the society. 
view of things that his Church 
made a passable presentation of the social mission of the church. 


Evangelism Discussed by Evangelists. 


Extension address 


The evangelistic period was interesting to many. It is note- 


worthy that we hardly ever hear a pastor speak of evangelism any 
more without wishing it improved at many points. This critical 
attitude is deeply resented by some of our evangelists. Some of 
the men in evangelistic work frankly recognize the need of reform 


in our methods. Others go blindly on in defiance of facts that 
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should be apparent to all. One speaker spoke in defense of sudden 
conversions. We had a great wish in our hearts that some of the 
church’s greatest leaders would speak on the recruiting work of 
the church. New members must be gotten and the world must be 
won for Christ. How shall we do it? The evangelistic session pre- 
sented one way, but we Believe not the only one. 

The Communion service in the afternoon was as usual the larg- 
est gathering of the convention. No address was made, for the vast 
audience of ten thousand people on the capitol steps and on the 
lawn could not have heard a speaker. The emblem of the Lord’s 
sacrifice were distributed to the members present and at the close 
an offering was made for Ministerial Relief. 

Stirring Brotherhood Sessions. 

The Brotherhood was in evidence throughout the convention with 
their stereopticon exhibits. On Saturday they had a thousand men 
in line for a Sunday school parade. All day Monday they pre- 
sented their cause. The great question that is being discussed is 
the function of the Brotherhood. It is not lacking in its critics who 
declare there is no place for such a movement and that it only 
cumbers the ground. Others believe in the idea of organizing our 
men but think the movement should be more concrete in its aims 
and that it should show a larger record of achievements. 

It has organized several hundred local brotherhoods among us. 
It will certainly have to define its function more accurately, how- 
ever, to appeal in the largest way to men. Dr. Combs says its 
function should be to convert the world. Dr. Gunsaulus insists 
that there can be no doubt what a Brotherhood should do, it should 
brother. We would have liked, if his subject had permitted, to have 
had him follow this lead a little farther, for it was a thought-pro- 
voking pronouncement. The Brotherhood had one of the best pro- 
grams of the convention, and is to be especially commended for 
introducing to our people such able men from other communions as 
Raymond Robins, Bishop Bell, Governor Stubbs and Dr. Gunsaulus. 

On the whole, it was a happy home-coming from the convention. 
From some conventions we have gone with much sadness. The task 
of progress has seemed well-nigh hopeless. Now we are astonished 
and delighted with the open-mindedness of our brethren. It was 
noteworthy that the young men were furnishing the church with 
their counsel. The day has dawned for a new generation of lead- 
ers. What these men will do with their opportunities it would be 
hard to forecast. They are men who are loyal, but who love truth 
above tradition. The Disciples are young among the great bodies 
of Christians in this country. Their traditions are less fixed. Great 
things may come yet from this body of Christians. All of us who 
have faith, must believe God will use the Disciples of Christ for 
some great service in the days to come. 0. F. J. 
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CHAPTER XXIV—Continued. 

“And do you think, Mister James Douglas, 
that I had the heart to go on amusing my- 
self developing photographs and such like, 
when our minister was lying in agony of 
body and mind, through the devilish act of a 
man who scrupled at nothing to gain his own 
ends. It was only when Mr. Sinclair went 
home to the manse, that I began to develop 


my summer snap-shots. The one you hold in . 


your hand was one of the last I did. I knew 
my man at once. A few words with the 
cashier was enough. If I mistake not, the 
man with the motor will not be seen at 
Brigend choir practices any more.” The 
young men clasped hands and both their faces 
shone with gladness as James answered: 


“It was nae chance, Maister Gordon, but a 
kind Providence, that led ye into the bank 
that August morning, wi’ yer camera. He’s 
like a rat in a trap, the black-herted villian. 
It was a guid day’s work, Maister Gordon. 
Yer ain hert and mony anither’s would hae 
been sair tae hae seen the dove in the claws 

“Take it lad, and ye’ll come back soon to 
telt me how the knave scuttled away.” 

“I will that, an’ it’ll no be lang. Though 
right weel I ken a’ready how it’ll be. He'll 
gang just like a whipped cur—a snarl, a yelp, 
and then aff wi’ hangin’ lugs. If I had ma 
will it’s jail he’d get. But David Graeme 
says he would forgie the de’il himsel’ for the 
black deed, seeing’ his ain son is cleared o’t.” 

“Jail would be too good for him, James. 
But let us be thankful that he did not suc- 
ceed in robbing Brigend of something better 
than gold. I know she’s far above me, o7 
you either, James. But, man, it’s a grand 
thing that we'll tear the mask from the man 
with the motor car. Hurray!” 

As James hurried homeward through the 
lighted streets of Brigend he scarcely felt 





himself touch the ground. His heart was 
beating joyously. The very street sounds 
seemed to ring with gladness, and the burden 
of it all was the thought which kept repeat- 
ing itself over and over again in his inmost 
consciousness: “Donald is proven innocent. 
Donald is proven innocent.” Nothing else 
seemed to matter. For was not Donald 
Jeanie’s brother? In proving Donald guilt- 
less, would she, possibly, not be saved from 
a fate worse than death? But did she love 
Archie Monteith? He had reached the door 
of Hopefield when he got so far in his mu- 
sings. He paused on the step a moment be- 
fore inserting his key in the latch. 

“Would she give him up?” he said to him- 
self, grimly. “She’s a woman in a thousand 
—one 0’ them who would cling to the mar 
she loved gin if he were a leper—or a forger 
—for that maitter.” Then he opened the door 
and went in. 

The pleasant clatter of tea cups greeted 
his ears as he put off his great coat and 
hung it up in the hall. A good, old-fashioned, 
sit-down tea, served in the dining room, was 
the usual custom at Hopefield. A buzz of 
pleasant conversation filled the room as 
Jamie Douglas turned the knob and entered. 
A great surprise was in store for him. 
Jeanie was pouring out the tea and, 
seated at her right hand, was Mr. Sin- 
clair, his spiritual face lit up with that 
rare smile of his, which always seemed 
to set him apart from the ranks of 
ordinary men. Jamie was at his side in a 
moment, grasping his hand with a grip of 
heartfelt affection as he said: 

“Mr. Sinclair, from ma very hert I wel- 
come ye back amongst us. We never knew 
how much we lo’ed ye, sir, till yer place was 
empty for a time.” 

“You could give me no more valued words 
of greeting, James, than those you have 
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uttered. Believe me, the present moment is 
one of the happiest of my life.” He scarcely 
glanced at Jeanie as he spoke. But had 
Frank Gordon been present he would, at 
that instant, have pronounced her more of 
the rose than of the snowdrop. 


“Allow me to congratulate you, James, on 
your recovery from recent illness.” James 
started as if he had received a shock. At 
the opposite side of the table, between Mr. 
and Mrs. Graeme, sat Archie Monteith. He 
rose and extended his hand to James, with 
apparent cordiality. But James drew back 
and his eyes flashed angrily as he put both 
his hands behind his back. “I did not expect 
to find you here, Archie Monteith, in this 
company, and I refuse to touch your hand.” 
Archie’s face flushed hotly, but he managed 
to speak calmly as he said, with a sneer: 
“I do not choose to explain myself to one 
of my uncle’s servants. If I have satisfied 
your master, James Douglas, it ought surely 
to be enough for you.” 


“But it is not enough for me, sir, as you 
will know before you are much older.” 

“Sit down, Jamie,” said Mr. Graeme, feevly. 
“It is only fair that you should know every- 
thing. Archie has made a very fair state- 
ment. We must treat him as an innocent 
man sae long as we cannot prove the con- 
trary.” 

“I know, Maister, Mr. Monteith has aye 
made fair statements. An’ I’m no one to 
condemn any innocent man. That’s how I’ve 
aye stood up for Donald. Where is he?” 

Mrs. Graeme, who had listened in silence 
but eagerly to every word, now spoke sadly. 
“Donald left the house half an hour ago. 
Poor laddie, his heart’s brcaking.” 

Archie flared up angrily. “It is very hard, 
Aunt ’Lizabeth, that Donald should behave as 
he is doing. If I have shown to my uncle’s 
satisfaction that two miserable bits of wri- 
ting may not have been written by the same 
hand, if Mr. Sinclair gives me the benefit. of 
the doubt, and you and Jeanie, is it fair of 
Donald to storm up because his cousin is 
received in his father’s house as an honor- 
able man? Why should Donald consider 
himself under suspicion if I am acquitted? 
An innocent man should not be quick to 


Continued on page 17.) 








Use STEPs BEFORE THE PARADE. 
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The Chorus of Frogs. 


” 


“Yaup, yaup, yaup 
Said the croaking voice of a frog: 
“A rainy day 
In the month of May, 
Aid plenty of room in the bog.” 
“Yaup, yaup, yaup!” 
Said the frog, as it hopped away: 
“The insects feed 
On the floating weed, 
And I’m hungry for dinner to-day.” 


“Yaup, yaup, yaup!” 
Said the frog as it splashed about: 
“Good neighbors all, 
When you hear me call, 
It is odd that you do not come out.” 
“Yaup, yaup, yaup!” 
Said the frogs; “it is charming weather; 
We'll come and sup 
When the moon is up, 
An! we'll all of us croak together.” 


—Aunt Effie’s Rhymes. 


Where the Daisies Lived 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND., 


There Was a whole big family of Daisies, 
they lived in such a lovely place! It was # 
green field with two broad, spreading chest- 


nut trees right in the middle. 

On one side, close by the fence, a little 
brook danced gaily over smooth white stones 
singing such a merry tune, that the Daisies 
never felt cross but smiled and nodded gaily 
to each other from morn till night. 

They were all dressed alike in dainty 
green robes and pretty white-frilled caps. 
Every day they gave a honey lunch to the 
butterflies and bees, who told them won- 
derful stories of gardens full of sweet-scented 
roses, of dark cool woods where ferng lived 
and the shadows gathered around. 

“Yes,” they would say, “it must be fine 


out in the world, but our home is the best, 


with the warm sunshine beaming upon us, 
filling the meadow with golden light.” 

Far, far above, like a great sea, was the 
deep blue sky, where soft fleecy clouds lay 
piled in heaps like snow banks. “Sometime,” 
the daisy flowers told each other, “we will 
grow tall, and reach up and see what lies 
beyond”—but they never did. 

There were cradles hanging from the maple 
branches, rocked to and fro by the summer 
winds. Through the day, baby birds peeped 
over the sides, their big eyes blinking and 
winking in the sunshine and their wide 
mouths always open for food; when they 
grew large, away they flew up, up, singing 
songs so sweet and clear, that the children 
who played by the sparkling brook forgot to 
be naughty and thought only of the glad 
music. 

The red-backed spiders hung their dainty 
lace curtains on the blackberry bushes and 
the crickets chirped merrily at the front 
door of their underground homes. 

There was life above, beneath, everywhere. 
When the shadows began to gather, and the 
sunset bars were let down so that the shin- 
ing clouds could pass through, the mother 
birds sang softly to their tiny nestlings. 
“lullaby, lullaby!” 


Soon the star torches in the sky began to 
gleam and glow, then the Daises folded up 
their white frilled caps, their heads bobbed 
sleepily to and fro, then hung motionless. 
Ah! they too were off in dreamland, while 
the silent Night gathered the Daisies and 
their beautiful home safe in its shelter- 
ing arms. 


Alligator That Shoots the 
Chutes 


The very last creature that the average 
man would select as a trick animal is the 
huge, sluggish alligator, yet even that delib- 
erate brute can sometimes hit a swift pace. It 
has even been trained to shoot the chutes 
with easy grace. 

This feat is performed regularly at an alli- 
gator farm in California, the big saurian wad- 
dling up the incline at the other side and 
sliding down the watery chute at express 
train speed. 

At this novel farm there are 500 or more 
specimens, ranging in size from the huge bull 
to the newly hatched, lizardlike youngsters. 
They are raised for their hides, although the 
sale of the little fellows for “pets” and the 
admission to the grounds help swell the 
profits of this unusual business.—Scientific 
American. 


No Clock-Watcher 


How many clerks measure up to the stand- 
ard of the young bookkeeper in this story? 
He was employed in the passenger depart- 
ment of a great railroad. It was just a 
little before lunch. Some of the clerks were 
putting on their coats, some leaving for the 
wash-room, some consulting the clock; some 
were still busy. Suddenly the “boss” entered. 
He glanced about him, and then approached 
the young bookkeeper. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

The young man kept on figuring, and the 
boss put a hand on his desk and repeated 
the question. 

Instantly the other looked up, surprised to 
see the chief at his elbow. 

“I beg your pardon, were you speaking to 
me?” he asked. 

“Merely inquired the time—that was all,” 
said the other. 

The bookkeeper glanced about the room, 
located the clock, and said, “It’s ten minutes 
to twelve.” 

“Thank you,” saia the general manager 
and vice-prestdent, and strolled out. 

That conversation cost the young book- 
keeper his place—in the passenger department 
—and put him under a higher officer. Nine 
years later he was assistant general mana- 
ger, and while still in the thirties became a 
general manager, full-fledged—Human Life. 


A Word to Girls 


Have fou ever noticed the great amount 
of admiring attention which the graceful 
girl attracts? Even though she may be only 
plain or moderately good-looking, and not 
prettily or smartly dressed, there is an air 
of natural superiority about her which 
forces her upon our notice. This superiority 
lies in the fact that the graceful girl knows 


how to poise her body correctly, how to walk 
and sit becomingly. Consequently, no mat- 
ter what she wears or what her features may 
be like, she always appears to the best ad- 
vantage. 

A plain girl who knows how to stand, 
move and sit with ease is far more admired 
than the beauty who is clumsy and awkward. 
Some girls are naturally graceful. But there 
is no reason why those who are lacking in 
this respect should not add to their charms 
by carefully cultivating the art. An erect 
carriage, a graceful walk, a graceful manner 
of sitting amd rising are necessary if a girl 
wishes to be really charming. And it is quite 
within her own power to acquire these vir- 


tues. She must study her own defects and: 


the faults of other girls in order that she 
may avoid them.—Selected. 


A Spelling Lesson 


It was at a private day schoo] for little 
girls that mother had told the teacher that 
Grace could spell all such words as “cat” 
and “dog” and “rat.” 

Soon after the mother had gone, spelling 
class was called out. 

“Phoebe,” said the teacher, “you may spell 
‘pig,’ and then tell us what kind of noise 
little pigs make.” 

“P-i-g,” spells Phoebe correctly, “and this 
is the noise they make: ‘Que, que, que, que.’ ” 

“That is excellent,” said the teacher. Now, 
Rosalin, you may spell ‘dog,’ and tell me what 
kind of a noise he makes.” 

“D-o-g, dog,” replied Rosalin; and our 
doggie says ‘Bow-wow-wow,’ and sometimes 
he growls very ugly when the cat comes 
around.” 

“Very good, indeed,” the teacher said. “Sal- 
lie, you may spell ‘cat,’ and tell what noise 
she makes.” 

“C-a-t, cat.” responded Sallie. “She some- 
times says ‘Mew,’ sometimes she purrs and 
when the dog bothers her, she hisses at him.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed the teacher. “Now, 
Grace, you spell ‘love.’ ” 

“Oh, laughed Grace, “I can spell love!” 
Then she ran up to the teacher, threw her 
arms around her neck, and gave her a sweet, 
resounding kiss. “That is the way I spell 
‘love’ at home,” said Grace, demurely, while 
the teacher and all the little spelling class 
girls laughed. 

“That is a beautiful way to spell ‘love.’ 
Do you know of any other?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Why, yes, ma’am,” answered Grace, look- 
ing around. “TI spell ‘love’ this way, too.” 
Then she picked a raveling from the teacher’s 
dress, brushed a fleck of dust from her sleeve, 
and put in shape the topsy-turvy books on 
the platform desk.” “TI spell ‘love’ by working 
for mamma, papa, little brother and every- 
body when they need me!” she said. 

The teacher took the little girl on her lap, 
and said: “Grace, that is the best way of 
all to spell ‘love.’ But who can spell ‘love’ 
the way the book has it?” 

“Why, I can!” exclaimed Grace: 
love!” 

The teacher hugged her, called her a dear 
little girl, and then dismissed the class.— 

—Southern Churchman. 


“L-o-v-e, 





It is not so much great talents God blesses, 
as great likeness to Christ.—M’Cheyne, 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY; OCTOBER go. 

Theme for the Day.—The Sure Reward. | 
. Scripture.—And Jesus said unto them, ver- 
ily I say unto you, That ye which have fol- 
lowed me, in the regeneration when the Son 
of man shall sit in the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel, Matt. 19:28. 

I am he that liveth, and was dead; and, 
behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; and 
have the keys of hell and of death, Rev. 1:18. 





And ye lifted up your head, and it seemed 
as if He said, 
“My beloved is it so? 
Have ye tasted of my woe? 
Of my heaven ye shall not fail!”— 
He stands brightly where the shade is, 
With the keys of Death and Hades, 
And there ends the mournful tale. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning (“The Four- 
fold Aspect”). 


Prayer.—Father, we claim the privilege of 
praise, which is the joy of all Thy creatures. 
For the new week, for the day of rest and 
worship, and for every precious gift of Thine, 
we render Thee our thanks. Thou hast made 
us very rich with Thy favors, and we would 
make our lives responsive to the call of God 
to higher ground and to purer character. 
Thou hast promised us such honor as Thy 
children as makes every burden seem light 
and every sorrow nothing worth. In that high 
assurance lead us to the end of the way, and 
bring us to eternal life. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 31. 
Theme for the Day—Delusion and Reality. 
Scripture—The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth; but the word of our God shall stand 
forever, Isa. 40:8. 
I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear: but now mine eye seeth thee, Job. 42:5. 


“What a brave winning! Lo the idol ours!” 
When softly as the fingers of the wind 
Unleaf the tallest trees, the fairest flowers, 
So. God with pity infinitely kind, f 
Strips the illusions, one by one, till fain 
We are to trust His wisdom once again. 
Marie Mumford Meinell (“The Soul’s Au- 
tumm.”) 


Prayer—Our Father, we thank Thee for 
every experience in life which removes from 
before our eyes the clouds and mists of illu- 
sion and gives us to know the actual nature 
of life and Thy purpose for us. Save us, we 
beseech Thee, from self-deception. May we 
see things as they are. May we resent no 
trouble and turn aside from no hardship that 
yields to us a truer experience of Thy love 
and providence. We commit our ways to 
Thee. Lead us in the right way, and bring us 
home in peace at last. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER :. 

Theme for the Day—The Miracle of Mas- 
tery. 

Scripture—If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you, John 15:7. 

I can do all things in him that strength- 
eneth me, Phil 4:13. 


And still depart 

From death to death thro’ life and life and 
find 

Nearer and ever nearer Him, who wrought 

Not matter, nor the finite-infinite, 

But this main-miracle, that thou are thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the 
world. ~ 

—Alfred Tennyson (“De Profundis.”) 





Prayer—Amid the perplexities of this 
world we are often tempted, our Father, to 
distrust Thy love and to doubt our power 
to win to holiness and joy. Save us from all 
such distrust. Teach us that our Savior has 
made clear our right to Thy friendship, and 
our power to do all things in His name. Give 
to us the sense of mastery over ourselves and 
all the evil of the world. May we share the 
ealm courage of our Lord. So would we he 
like Him, in whose name we ever pray. 
Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 
Theme for the Day—The Recognition of 
Jesus. ss 
Scripture—When she had thus said, she 
turned herself back and beholdeth Jesus 
standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. 
Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turn- 


eth herself, and saith unto him.... Master, 
John 20: 14, 16. 

Ay, the ray 
Shed from those gentle eyes flushed my 


stilled soul 
With such a glow of glory, such delight 
Of sudden seeing, as if I had been 
An Apennine, touched singly by the Sun, 
Dyed rose-red by some earliest shaft of 


Dawn, 

While all the other peaks were dark, and 
slept. ; 
—Edwin Arnold (“Mary Magdalene.”) 


Prayer—Holy Father, our Guide and 
Friend, we have shared the sorrow of Mary 
of old, for we too have thought at times that 
we had lost our Master and should not see 
his face again. Yet out of every time of des- 
pondency he has brought us again by the 
glory of his presence and with the cheer of 
his word. We have heard his voice saying, It 
is I, be not afraid. May we never miss the 
joy of his recognition, but may our intimacy 
with him grow until we know him as we are 
known. Amen. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 
Theme for the Day—The Cry for God. 


Scripture—O God, thou art my God; early 
will I seek thee; My soul thirsteth for thee, 
my flesh longeth for thee, in a dry and weary 
land, where no water is, Psa. 63:1. 

Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us, John 14:8. 


O somewhere, somewhere, God unknown, 
Exist and be! 

I am dying; I am all alone; . 
I must have Thee! 


God! God! my sense, my soul, my all, 
Dies in the ery: 
Saw’st thou the faint star flame and fall? 
Ah! it was L. 
—F. W. H. Myers (“A Last Appeal.”) 





Prayer—Our Father, the longings of our 
souls after a vision of God assure us that 
we share the strong desire of all men of faith 
to know God. Our hearts cry for Thee. We 
are made in Thy own image, and we cannot 
be satisfied without the clear shining of Thy 
presence. Our divine Father, we prize this 
longing for Thee as the best proof of our 
upward progress. If we were not in some 
true sense Thy children we should not yearn 
for Thy love. Deepen, we pray Thee, this 
thirst for Thyself, that Thou mayest satisfy 
us with Thy mercy now and in a world with- 
out end. Amen. 


FRIDAY, ROVEMBER 4. 
Theme for the Day—The Assured Future. 
Scripture—For our light affliction, which 
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is for the moment, worketh for us more and 
more y an eternal weight of 
glory, If. Cor. 4:17. 

Fear not, little flock, for it is your Fath- 
er’s good pleasure to give you - Kingdom 
Luke 12:32. ph? mA 





I have not seen, I may not see, 

My hopes for man take form in act, 

But God will give the victory 

In due time; in that faith I act. 

And he who sees the future sure, 

The baffling present may endure, 

And bless, meanwhile, the unseen Hanu (hat 
leads 

The heart’s desire beyond the halting step of 
deeds. 

—Whittier (“The Last Walk in Autumn.”) 





Prayer—We adore Thee, Thou ever living 
God, for this day and the strength we have 
to do our work. If it were not for the daily 
blessings of our Father, we should be too 
weak to master the duties of the way. But 
we are able wih Thy help to take one step at 
a time, And we trust Thee for tomorrow’s 
portion of guidance and power. In the prom- 
ises of our Savior we find comfort. Save us 
from letting go of his hand or giving up his 
protection. We want to live nobler and purer 
lives each day. Help us to come to our de- 
sires. For we ask it in his name. Amen. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 
Theme for the Day—‘“Not as I Will.” 
Scripture—Not as I will but as thou wilt, 

Mark 14:36. 

Which we have as an anchor of the soul, 
a hope both sure and steadfast, and entering 
into that Which is within the veil; whither 
as a forerunner Jesus entered, Heb. 6:19. 





“Not as I will!”—the sound grows sweet, 
Each time my lips the word repeat 
“Not as I will!”—the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought 
steals 

Like whispered voice 40 calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness 
“Not as I will!” because the One 

Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 

For us must all His love fulfill. 
“Not as we will,” 


Helen Hunt Jackson (“Not as I Will.) 





Prayer—Holy and righteous Father, we 
have followed too much the desires and de- 
vices of our Own hearts. We have left un- 
done the things we ought to have done, and 
we have done the things w ought not to have 
done, and there is no health of spirit in ug 
But Thou, oh most merciful Father, look 
upon our weaknegs, and gird us with Thy 
strength. Aid us to put aside the pride and 
the passion of our hearts, and to cry out to 
Thee for merey and forgiveness. Most of all 
may we submit our wills to Thine own, and 
ever learn to say, Thy will be done. We pray 
in Jesus’ name, Amen. 








Count Tolstoi Scores the Russian Rulers. 

Tolstoi, the peasant count of Russia, ana 
noted novelist, vigorously denounces the ac- 
tion of the Russian government in estab 
lishing and maintaining a “Jewish pale,” out- 
side of which Jews are not allowed to live. 
He declares that it is a direct violation of 
the natural right of all human beings to “live 
and move upon the earth.” His protest must 
be galling to the rulers and other prominent 
Russians, for he declares that the attempt of 
the government to restrict the Jews within 
the “pale” is because of their fear of the He- 
brew race; that the Jews are far superior 
as a race in business and in enterprise, an? 
likely to eventually absorb all the interests 
of the country. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


The Upper Room* 


The story of the final interview of Jesus 
with his disciples in the quiet of the upper 
reom is given in various forms in the four 
Gospels. The third and fourth of these nar- 
ratives are fullest, while Matthew and Mark 
are much briefer «nd almost precisely alike. 
The order of events is not easily established. 
Just at what point in the Passover feast 
Jesus suggested the memorial use of the 
bread and wine we do not know, for the re 
cords differ. But these details are quite im- 
material. 

A considerable additional section is fur- 
nished by Luke, relating our Lord’s words 
in reference to his earnest desire to eat this 
final meal, and also his gentle reproof of his 
followers for their eagerness to enjoy what- 
ever authority their position as his friends 
would permit. The fourth Gospel present a 
still further detail of the scene. It describes 
how Jesus, knowing the issue of events which 
were already starting him on the course to- 
ward the cross, girded himself with the towel, 
washed the feet of the disciples and gave 
them those impressive words regarding the 
danger of selfishness and the beauty of humi- 
lity. Still further, the Gospel of John reports 
a fuller conversation between Jesus and Judas 
than the other records, closing with Judas’ 
final resolve to sell the Master and his «ae- 
parture from the group prior to the dispen 
sation of the bread and wine of the memorial 
meal 

The Passover 

Teans lived the life of a devoted and high- 
minded Jew under the law. In all things ae 
was obedient to both the substance and the 
spirit of the classic institutes of the nation 
As far as it was possible he attended the great 
feasts of his people, though without the feeb 
ing their observance was obligatory if it in 
terfered with the good work he was doing 
He had planned his arrival at Jerusalem 80 
that he present at the feast 
of the Passover The memory of that 
feast went back to the. days of Egyptian 
bondage, from which Moses had led the people 
into liberty. The Master planned a new ex- 
odus, not only his departure from the world 
of his active and visible leadership, but the 
exodus of all those who counted themselves 
his friends or were to accept his guidance 
thereafter, from the land of low desire to the 
region of holiness and happiness, the new 
which he had continually 


might he 


social order of 
spoken. Therefore the Passover had a deeper 
significance to him than to any other of its 
observers. He realized that by a very true 
figure of speech which was to become fam- 
iliar to the church of the future, he was the 
real Passover Lamb of that year 

There is something very beautiful as well 
as pathetic in the story of this little gather- 





Sunday School Lesson for 
The Last Supper, Matt. 
“This is my body 
this do in remem- 
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ing in the upper room. The disciples knew 
but little of what was about to come. In 
spite of all the warnings they had received 
and of the keen disappointment of their 
hopes for immediate honor upon the previous 
Sunday, they were keyed to high expectation 
of the early advent of Christ’s rule in the 
world. Their minds were set upon the honors 
they were about to enjoy. Two of the evan- 
gelists record the earnest efforts of Jesus to 
turn their minds from these selfish consider- 
ations to the larger ideaJls of the kingdom. 
Our Saviour knew what a shock awaited 
these men upon the morrow. He had done 
his utmost to make them understand, but all 
in vain. It was therefore a melancholy plea- 
sure for him to share with them in such 
quiet as the evening afforded, these last 
moments of confidence and direction. 


Dd Jesus Commend the Condemnation? 

It seems probable that this gathering of 
our Lord and his disciples took place on 
Thursday, the evening previous to that on 
which the Passover was observed. Friday was 
the proper day for its celebration. Moreover 
on Friday morning, when the priests and 
other officials gathered to secure Jesus’ con- 
demnation in the courts of Pilate, they were 
careful to avoid the contamination of a 
heathen building, lest they should be unable 
to partake of the Passover meal. Much con- 
troversy has arisen over this unexplained 
fact in the life of Jesus. But for some 
reason best known to himself, he chose on 
this earlier evening to enjoy with his disciples 
that ceremonial meal which was not due for 
another twenty-four hours in the calendar 
of the nation. 

The more one enters into sympathy with 
the spirit of Jesus, the more clear it becomes 
that it was no part of his purpose to establish 
yny ritual for the observance of his friends 
in later days. Indeed it is the astonishment 
of all who have studied his life that he 
avoided as far as possible the Jewish spirit 
of ordinance, ritual, and form as little caleu- 
lated to yield values in the making of char- 
acter. Jesus was no more concerned to estab- 
lish an ordinance like that of the Lord’s 
Supper than to prescribe a liturgy for the 
church. But he was greatly concerned to 
impress upon his disciples their common re- 
lation to him and their need of repeated re- 
flection upon his teaching. Their love for 
each other and the common work they had 
to do would draw them into association at 
frequent intervals. That association was sure 
to express itself in the common meal where 
they seemed to be one family. He wanted 
them to remember that whenever they ate 
and drank together he would be with them. 
Never must they forget that fact. 


Not a Sacrament or Rite. 

This is the very heart of the Holy Supper. 
Tt is not a sacrament, as it has been too fre- 
quently and mistakenly called, though it 
ought to have all the value of a renewal of 
allegiance to the Lord. It is not a mystery 
in which a miracle is wrought by the change 
of the elementa of comimunjon into the body 
and, blood. of, Christ, ¢hengkt: ond branth of 
the, church; ;has, constantly, maintained “this 
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thesis. None the less, is it the feast of the 
Real Presence. The Master would have us 
understand that he is present with his people 
whenever they gather in his name. It is a 
feast of Memory, because it recalls those 
great events in his life in virtue of which 
our friendship with him and with the Father 
has become possible. It is a feast of Hope, 
because it looks forward to the reunion with 
those whom we have loved and lost awhile, 
for they too are in the presence of God. But 
most of all it is the feast of Love, for here 
is brought to mind afresh that good will of 
God made known to us in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

The Holy Supper is not a matter of form. 
Time and place are as nothing compared with 
the spirit in which it is kept. Probably the 
last thought of Jesus would have concerned 
itself with the mere accidents of this holy 
meal. He wanted his disciples always to think 
of him as a fellow guest with them at the 
banquet table of God. His words are not to 
be construed as commands for the observance 
of the communion. To so read them robs 
them of their deep and tender appeal to the 
heart of the disciple. The Holy Supper is 
appropriate on any day, at any hour and in 
any place. The early Christians appear to 
have observed.it daily. Throughout the cen- 
turies the church has kept it in loving re- 
gard, though varying greatly in the method 
of its observance and in the periods of its 
recurrence. The only thing that can render 
it ineffective is to make of it a spectacle or 
a rite. Then, least of all, is the Savior re- 
membered and honored. 

The Spirit of the Holy Supper. 

To give the Holy Supper its true place in 
the work of the church is to make it so 
impressive and significant that those who ob- 
serve it are made to feel its inward value 
and its spiritual lesson. It never ought to 
be observed by a congregation of listless, inert, 
or uninterested people. It is an open ques- 
tion whether its connection with other and 
more formal services is not a direct disad- 
vantage to the right interpretation of its 
meaning. Is there not danger that when it 
is made an essential part of a longer and 
more ambitious service, it falls to the low 
plain of a mere convention or commonplace, 
and misses its true meaning? Better would 
it be that a dozen sincere and earnest dis- 
ciples were to go into another room for the 
deliberate purpose of observing this holy feast, 
and thereby register their choice of soul, than 
that a whole congregation should passively 
partake of the dispensed emblems and lose 
their deep significance. Rightly observed, 
the communion cannot come too frequently. 

“Age cannot whither it 
Nor custom stale its infinite variety.” 

But if it is in a danger of becoming a mere 
form, if the members of the church imagine 
that there is some value in the observance of 
this feast apart from their actual and vital 
communion with Christ, it has lost its mean- 
ing and is more likely to do harm than good. 
Better its less frequent observance than the 
danger of its degenerating into a stereotyped 
rite. 

Most of all must the Christian remember 
that the communion is not observed alone 
in the Holy Supper, but in every act of good 
will ‘and kindness to one’s fellow men. Most 
ee, « A wer Lowell bem sod gd Jebdoain Sir 
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“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share— 


For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


-Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D. ENDRES 


as well undertake the pursuit of his own 
shadow as the pursuit of happiness with the 
hope of overtaking it. 


Topic Nov. 6: Secrets of Happiness Job 5:17- 
27; Prov. 3:13-18. 

The subject assumes that happiness is @ ; é ike 
good and desirable thing. It may be, and Happiness as above described lies in the 
it may not be, that depends upon our con- fulfilment of the life function—in being real 
ception of what happiness is. If we think men and women, somewhat conscious of the 
of it as continuous merriment, as a suc- grandure and destiny of human life and try- 
cession of thrills of delight, a giddy joy; ing to realize upon it in an eternal way. As 
void of all responsibilities and earnestness, we look on life in this big way and try to 
it is by no means worth the cost. But if we order our lives accordingly, we get vision, 
look upon it as the deep and abiding satis- @ mew sense of values, a new definition of 
faction of .the soul at one with God, full of life. We have been born again, we are in 
earnest purpose, engaged in high endeavor, a new world, we have found God. As we 
rejoicing in the pursuit and the possession of view life from this vantage ground the 
all worthy ends, we may well inquire for routine of daily life ceases to be dull and 
its secrets for they are to be desired above heavy, instead it is full of significance, an 
all things. Such doubtless is the conception occasion for hope, and opportunity for the 
underlying our subject, and we may well realizations of eternal values. Thus occa- 
ask for the secrets through which it may be sions for words of sympathy and cheer, the 
obtained. sharing of another’s burdens and sorrows, 

We do well to realize that there is no once duties to be discharged, now become 
formula which if discovered by just one, will privileges to be enjoyed. 
elect one to the enjoyment of true happiness. How strangely this all happens. Is not 
Men might have time and ability to search the outside world the same as it has always 
whole libraries and read all the numerous been? Are not the burdens in theinselves 
volumes which have been written on the just as heavy as before? Is not the cry of 
subject and still be one of the most miserable the hungry and oppressed as loud and as 
creatures in the world. The secret of happi- sickening as before? On the other hand did 
ness will hardly be found in books. John not the birds sing just as sweetly, the 
Stewart Mill, the great Utilitarian phi- flowers bloom just as beautifully, and the 
losopher, said in effect that the world wanted stars shine as brightlf as before? Then how 
happiness, but that it could never get it by all this change, this unalloyed satisfaction, 
going after it. And did not Jesus express this inward joy, this true and abiding hap- 
the same great truth in his own inimitable piness? The compelling answer is that it 
way when he said “He that seeketh his life comes from within. We are the source of 
shall lose it?” The way to secure happiness our happiness and the secret is to find our- 
then is to forget all about it. One might selves—in relation to God and his world. 


Donald Graeme 


(Continued from page 13.) 


take guilt to himself. But I know well that “Look at this Donald’s faither and ‘mither. 
Donald has taken up this plea against me Look at it Miss Jeanie, his sister. Look at 
entirely through this scheming fellow, it Mr. Sinclair, his meenister. What think 
James Douglas. I tell you to your face, you ye o’t?” 
have tried to bring shame on an honorable “Archie!” they all exclaimed in a breath. 
name, but you have failed, and I defy you.” “Alias Mr. Richard Smith” said Jamie mock- 
The two men glared at each other, Archie ingly. 
Monteith recklessly defiant; Jamie Douglas “You lie” hissed Archie through clenched 
outwardly calm, but every nerve tingling teeth. 
with indignation. Jeanie cast one imploring “Maybe young Frank Gordon’s camera lied 
look on Mr. Sinclair, In a moment he was on the eighth day o’ August last, in the bank 
— “8 - ne his one — on James o’ Brigend, at the hour o’ half-past ten by the 
ouglas’ shoulder, he said gently: clock.” 
“You are a trusted friend to every one of “Tt’s a vile conspi 
piracy to ruin an honorable 
= yore pine” all a oe take the best an” shouted the miserable culprit. 
ae | oe . cy | > Me Sinclal a , “It’s all the fault o’ the camera. It meant 
2° ‘se no riend be pron saacain air, an@ to take one Richard Smith, an’ it took the 
ashe pry tespewe'y ae Sreet dence” onorable Erchie Monteith instead” mocked 
, toe Sa Jamie relentlessly. 
ack, he T hae nae wish to be s “James Douglas, this is not a matter tae 
e . . : , 
“Take back your words!” roared Archie, treat lightly. A man’s reputation A a 
heusiiiinn Go 26s Gad. it,” said Mr. Graeme sternly. ‘Tell us plainly 
“Saftly man saftly,” said Jamie with pro- = rej py . got = » a 
: , a and what ye think it proves. 
venang oinets. ancy > 3 ee oe - “What I’m sure it proves, maister, is that 
added: “Sit down in that chair, sir, and our son Donald is what he has always 
don’t move till I give you leave. And mind and oy i honest men.” As James 
° : : her, be—an J . 
Sel nae ae phe tape hea py a . . Douglas uttered these words Donald himself 


, ildly excited. 
were it not for the company you are in, you = into the room wil y sags siete 
would never leave this room till I had gien I’ve seen Frank Gordon” he said “and he 


a hide fu’ of sair bones. Now for ma has told me all. Give me the photograph. 
root.” Archie Monteith, white and trem- Oh, Archie, you double-dyed liar. How could 
bling. took the seat to which Jamie pointed. you be so false as to let me bear the blame 
If ever guilt was written on a man’s face, it all these months? A felon’s cell would be 
was on his at that moment. Drawing the too good for you.” Archie could bear ~ 
photograph from his breast pocket Jamie more. White as a sheet and trembling 
held it up to the light. every limb he fell on his knees crying: 
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“For heaven’s sake not that, not that. Oh 
Uncle David, have mercy on me, save me. 
I'll tell you everything. But don’t send me 
to prison. Oh, that cursed photograph.” 

“Ye snivelling coward” said Jamie “that 
photograph has put it oot o’ y, wer to 
cheat us any more. What ticht hae ye tae 
ask mercy frae the man whose son ye 
blackened tae save yersel’?” 

“I never meant you to bear the blame, 
Donald, never; don’t believe James Douglas 
when he says it.” 

“But you let him bear it, Cousin Archie,” 
said Jeanie almost bitterly. 

“Ab Jeanie, it was for your sake I did it 
all. I was mad with jealousy against every 
other man that looked at you. There, I 
make a clean breast of it. I wanted the 
blame to. rest on a possible rival and so put 
him out of my way. James Douglas, for Miss 
Jeanie’s sake can you forgive me? And Mr. 
Sinclair, I will never cease to be sorry for 
your lost arm. You can never know how 
madly I have loved Jeanie. Even this eve 
ning I have felt like a demon, seeing her 
sitting by your side. Half an hour ago I 
was still hoping to win her. But this cursed 
photograph has swept all my hopes away. 
Jeanie tell me from your own lips—can you 
ever forgive, or are all my hopes vain?” 

“Villain,” whispered Jamie. 

“Idiot” responded Donald. Jeanie looked 
at Archie sadly and tears glistened in her 
eyes. 

“You know quite well, Archie, that I never 
encouraged you to think of me as anything 
but a cousin. Even if this had not happened, 
we never could have been more to each other 
than we are.” 

Mr. Sinclair took Jeanie’s hand into his 
own and held it firmly as he said gravely: 

“Mr. Monteith, from my inmost heart, I 
am sorry for you. But it is not too late 
to start afresh. Other men have fallen and 
risen again. Why not yeu? If in your in- 
most heart you desire to begin anew, God is 
ready to give the help you need. God is will- 
ing to forgive you freely, all the past, and 
I forgive most gladly, seeing you are about 
to become my cousin too. Jeanie has honored 
me by promising to become my wife. Hence- 
forth there is no place in my heart for 
aught but peace and good will to all men.” 

James Douglas’ face shone with gladness 
as he shook hands with the minister and 
with Jeanie, wishing them all joy and happi- 
ness. Mrs. Graeme threw her arms around 
Donald and kissed him fondly as she 
whispered: ° 

“Thank God, my son Donald, I always be 
lieved you a true man. But oh, poor Archie. ° 
Let us forgive him, my son.” 

“Yes, mother, disgrace is punishment 
enough. And now the next train to Glasgow 
is due in fifteen minutes. I’m going.” 

“What for, my son?” 

“Surely mother, my lips ought to be the 
first to tell Elsie. Did she not trust me in 
my darkest hour as you did.” 

“Go, my son, and may heaven’s best bless 
ings rest on you and Elsie.” 

When the hum of congratulations were 
over, it was discovered that Archie Monteith 
had vanished as completely as if the earth 
had swallowed him up. So it fared that 
Brigend felt itself richer for having lost, and 
Gouth America became poorer by having 
found, the man with the motor car. 

Years afterward old David Graeme, talk- 
ing lovingly to his daughter-in-law, would 
often say: 

“Ah, Elsie woman, ye may weel be proud 
o’ yer guid man. It’s no at every roadside 
ye’ll meet wi’ a man who could walk seathe- 
less through a fiery trial, as did ma ae son, 
Donald Graeme.” 

The Ene | 
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Statistical Report 


How the Disciples are Giving and Growing 


The report of the statistical secretary calls 
for as careful and prayerful examination as 
any feature of the Topeka convention. In 
gifts there was enlargement. In number of 
churches, ministers, Sunday-schools and Sun- 
day-school enrolment there is an actual de- 
crease. The increase of membership is 31,- 
379 against a loss last year of 3,143. Mr. 
Warren in his report speaks frankly of the 
situation which we face. Our best attention 
should be given to the discovery of the 
cause of this unsatisfactory showing. For 
the coming year the American Society will 
have charge of collecting the statistics. The 
secretaries should somehow be given power 
to exercise conscription powers over every 
pastor and church clerk and state secretary 
people lest the centennial should be followed 
in the land. Doctor MeCash and Mr. Lewis 
can perform no more needed service the com- 
ing year than to provide the brotherhood 
with a dependable statistical table. 

Following is Mr. Warren’s report: 

Much anxiety was felt by many of our 
people lest the centennial should be followed 
by a harmful reaction. So everybody was 
gratified and many surprised to find, as 
the vear’s work has come to completion, that 
the high records of last year have actually 
been surpassed in all sections of the brother- 


hood and in all departments of the work. 


This splendid result must be attributed, 
under the blessing of God, not only to the 
devoted spirit in which our people have set 
about their supreme task of the new century, 
but also to the fact that throughout the cen- 
tennial period permanence of results was 
sought, rather than a spectacular showing. 
Especially gratifying is the educational ad- 


are made for unreported churches and mem- 
bers, we are losing members, churches and 
ministers nearly or quite as fast as we gain 
them. Death never rests. Other thousands 
are not rooted deeply enough to bear trans- 
planting, or even to survive in ve original 
soil, We may easily mistake the widely pub- 
lished success of a few hundred churches for 





Comparative Statement Missions and Benevolence. 


American Christian Missionary Society ..... 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions....... 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society ....... 
Church Extension 


REE er oe ee 


Totals 


Educational Buildings and Endowments ... 
National Benevolent Association ...........: , 


Ministerial Relief 


eee 








1909. 1910. 

bbetebecsouhe seal $ 118,107 $ 129,398 
pecvtneee eee eauae 381,854 337,949 
ers tt 350,685 360,712 
jo linen anse eee? 66,566 77,548 
nove > beet eeekeas 232,593 239,239 
pusonewtséebenss $1,149,805 $1,144,846 
cnessheheaeane eee 515,000 665,000 
bes su eb de seen dhe 191,552 101,912 
0c Oihs heroes’ 12,942 14,353 
$0gnkeoeeaneenell $1,869,299 $1,926,111 








vance. The large special gifts to the C. W. 
B. M. and N. B. A. last year account for their 
apparent decline. 

In the records of church membership we 
face a double humiliation. First is the gen- 
eral indifference of minsters and church 
clerks to the requests of the state secretar- 
ies for statistics. Second, and principally, 
the undeniable fact, that after all allowances 


Statistics of Disciples of Christ by States and Countries, 1910 
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aaa Tere 400 225 190 30,000 25,000 45,000 1,000,000 
California (North).........sceeee: 104 98 109 12,121 9,000 18,750 1,000,000 
California (South)..........eese0. 71 58 60 15,520 10,054 35,000 791,827 
Colorado® ...... esecescoccesesos 50 48 51 5,500 4,500 9,000 300,000 
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*Last Year 
**Estimate. 
Great Britain ........ seaedesonde 156 140 75 13,333 8,000 16,000 400,000 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia.... 24 18 11 1,900 1,200 4,600 45,600 
GRERTED cecccccccccccecccsececces 50 50 40 4,350 8,875 8,000 222.725 
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*Last Year 


a general advance. It only shows what can 
be done. Greater is our shame that it has not 
been! Respectfully submitted, 

W. R. Wagren, Statistical Secretary. 








«To Keep Out the Cholera. 

Uncle Sam is making a vigorous effort to 
prevent the cholera getting a foothold in 
this country. The health authorities of 
every city and town in the United States 
where immigrants from the infected dis- 
tricts of the old world are likely to go are 
being asked by the federal immigration 
authorities to be on the lookout and assist 
in the work. Every immigrant and steerage 
passenger coming from the countries where 
cholera is epidemic, who is allowed to land, 
will be followed to his point of destination 
by a report from Ellis Island to the local 
board of health. These boards will keep a 
watch on all such arrivals and isolate them 
at the first indication of illness until the 
nature of the disease is determined. The 
plan is an extreme precautionary measure, 
and it necessitates the sending out of an 
average of 10,000 notices every week to 
health boards throughout the country. 





Reports the Highest Mountain. 

Thomas J. Riggs, Jr., a government en- 
gineer who has been at work on the Alaska 
boundary survey, reports the discovery far 
north of the Arctic circle of what he believes 
to be the highest mountain on the continent, 
exceeding Mount McKinley, the famous 
Alaska peak, by nearly 2,000 feet. Riggs 
and his party discovered the mountain while 
at work on the boundary survey near the 
Porcupine river, north of latitude 67. The 
mountain is east of the 14lst meridian. Riggs 
estimates its distance from the Porcupine 
at seventy miles, placing it close to the little 
known Davidson range. The party was un- 
able to get close enough to make accurate 
measurements, but Riggs estimates its height 
at 22,000 feet. The height of Mount McKin- 
ley is 20,480 feet. 


Steamships United States to Portugal. 

Direct steamship communication between 
the United States and Portugal is engaging 
the attention of this government and, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul-General 
Louis H. Ayme of Lisbon, through the ef- 
forts of the Sociedade ?ropoganda de Portu- 
gal, a ministerial decree soon will be issued 
asking for proposals from steamship compa- 
nies for establishing regular communication 
between Lisbon and New York. 
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The Visitor. 














We had all supposed that the Centennial of the Disciples of 
Christ, was celebrated last year at Pittsburg. That at least was 
th hundredth anniversary of the Declaration and Address. But it 
was several years before any congregation of the Disciples was 
actually organized. sche Brush Run church, the first of the con- 
gregations to spring 
from the work of the 
Campbells, did not be- 
gin its activity until 
May 4, 1811. However, 
it seems that the first 
church of the Disciples 
really began its work 
prior to the evangelis- 
tie activities of Thomas 
and Alexander Camp- 
bell in western Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. 
The Disciples of Christ 
in New York claim the 
priority over all other 
congregations in the 
brotherhood by at least 
a year. And during the 
week of October 2-9, 
the First church of the 
Disciples in New York 
city celevrated its centennial. 


7 * * 








Rev. Wri1iAM L. FisnHer. 


It is very difficult to reconstruct the beginnings of such a history 
as that which this congregation has passed through. The admir- 
able statement made by Robert Christie, the senior elder of the 
church, who read an interesting narrative of the life of the con- 
gregation, was able to present only imperfect records of the earlier 
years. In fact, it was not until 1850 that the church called its 
first regular minister, Dr. Silas E. Shepherd; and even then a 
of the minister’s time was devoted to the practice of 

The long line of ministers who have served this church 
includes in the order named, David 8S. Burnet, J. Caroll Stark, 
Urban C. Brewer, W. J. Howe, C. C. Foote, W, C. Dawson, D R. 
Van Buskirk, J. B. Cleaver, B. B. Tyler, W. C. Payne, M. L. Bates, 
and W. L. Others like W. C. Morse, of Calvary Baptist 
church, Professor E. 8. Ames of Chicago, J. L. Garvin and John L. 
Darsie, have served the church for brief periods as temporary 

pastors. 


portion 
medicine. 


Fisher. 


* * * 

The church has recently moved from its old quarters on West 
56th street to a new and admirable location at 142 West 8lst 
street, not far from Broadway. The new building was formerly 
a Jewish synagogue, but has been refitted and made into an ad- 
mirable,sanctuary and workshop for the church. It is a much 
better location, nearer the center of the congregation, and in many 
ways an improvement over the former building. 


The anniversary exercises were admirably planned by the com- 
mittee. On Sunday, October 2, the new church was dedicated 
by Dr. B. B. Tyler, whose long service in the pastorate endeared 
him to the entire church and many outside friends in New York. 
The fraternal greetings of neighboring ministers were mentioned 
in Dr. Tyler’s letter to The Christian Century two weeks ago, as 
was the evening sermon by Dr. J. H. Garrison of St. Louis, who 
spoke again on Monday evening. On the following evening Robert 
Christie presented the sketch of the church history already re- 
ferred to and messages from old members of the church were given 
with special reference to the plea of the Disciples, and on Thurs- 
day evening Dr. William Durban of London gave a carefully pre- 
pared address upon Christian Unity. On Friday evening Professor 
Willett spoke and on Sunday morning, October 9th, he preached 
the centennial sermon. ‘ue exercises of the week closed with the 
address of President Miner Lee Bates of Hiram college on Sunday 
evening. 
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The F.rst Church of the Disciples in New York City faces a new 
century of history with fine prospects. The pastor, William L, 
Fisher, is a young man of edmirabie educational equipment and ‘of 
winning personality. He has made himself master of the situation 
by careful and constructive work. Old difficulties are being for- 
gotten in the urgency of a new program. The difficulty of main- 
taining a strong church of the Disciples in any eastern city is well 
known to those who have had experience in the tadk. The work of 
our people will never be more than measurably successful in a 
region where Baptists and Disciples are so closely related in temper 
and practice. Yet the Disciples need churches in all the larger 
eastern cities to take care of their members who come from the 
west or from the provinces. To this service the historic First, 
Church in New York has set itself throughout its history, and it 
deserves the gratitude of the Disciples everywhere for its devotion, 
and self-sacrifice. May its next century be marked by increasing 
usefulness and success. 

* . - 

Dr. W. B. Craig, the pagtor of the Church on 126th street, is en- 
joying a happy and serviceable work with that excellent congrega- 
tion. 

S. 'T. Willis has recently left the Church on 169th street to ac- 
cept the presidency of Virginia Christian college. But already the 
pulpit has been filled to advantage if reports current during the 
centennial week are true. 

M. W. Ammison is the pastor at Sterling Place, Brooklyn, Joseph 
Keevil at the Second Church and W. S. Rounds at the Third. 

W. C. Bower, who has just finished his work at Edgewater, New 
Jersey, opposite New York, is succeeded by Roscoe L. Hill. The 
small band of Disciples at Edgewater have recently received the 


+ gife of a lot worth $1200 and hope to build soon. 





Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of heaven on all his ways; 
While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
—John Milton. 





When the day returns, return to us, our sun and comforter, and 
call us up with morning faces and with morning hearts eager to 
labor—eager to be happy, if happiness shall be our portion—and if 
the day be marked for sorrow, strong to endure it.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 





Things cannot always go your way. Learn to accept in silence 
the minor aggravations, cultivate the gifts of taciturnity, and con- 
sume your own smoke with an extra draught of hard work, so that 
those about you may not be annoyed with the dust and soot of your 
complaints.—William Osler. 

We take our share of fretting, 
Of grieving and forgetting, 
The paths are often rough and steep, 
And heedless feet may fall, 
But yet the days are cheery, 
And night brings rest when weary, 
And somehow this old planet is a good world 
After all. —Margaret E. Sangster. 


Your thorn in the flesh is—what? Whatever it be-that disorders, 
annoys, grieves you, makes life dark and your heart dumbly ache, 
or wets your eyes with bitter tears—counseled Samuel Longfellow, 
brother of our poet—look at it steadily, look at it deeply, look at it 
in the thought of God and his purpose of good, and already the pain 
of it will begin to brighten.—Selected. 

Beware of taking kindnesses from others as matters of course. 
The heart well purged by humility is so deeply conscious of its 
unworthiness that to receive acts of kindness always excites some 
emotion of gratitude, of shame, of surprise, or all three together-— 
of gratitude for the benefit, of shame, upon thinking how ill it is 
deserved, of surprise that our brethren should bestow upon us what 
we so little merit—From Mr. Gladstone’s “Religious Life.” 


If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies; 
And they are fools who roam; 
The world has nothing to bestow, 
From our ownselves our bliss must flow, 
And that dear hut—our home. 
—Nathaniel Cotton. 
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— ur hearts and 


convention this week 


—And yet there remains much to be said. 


—The Brotherhood sessions, for whose re- 
port we have no space left. will claim our 


attention in the next issue. 


George A. Campbell’s characterization of 
national church socials” 


our conventions as 
was a happy deseription of the Topeka gath- 
ering 


— Our friends will be glad to know that the 


Christian Century fared well at Topeka—in 
subscriptions, book sales and the Bethany 
Lessons 


Dr. Gates’ travel article has been crowd- 
ed out by convention matters this week. He 
will tell of his visit to Rich Hill, Ireland, 
the place of Thomas Campbell’s last resi- 
dence in the old country and where his most 
important work was done. 


A. J. Carrick has resigned. the pastorate at 
Milton, Towa. 


J. W. Lowber ins concluded a meeting at 
Perryville, Ky ich resulted in 100 addi- 
tions. 

The Men’s Association of First Church, 


eir annual banquet re- 


Wabash, Ind., held | 
cently. 
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- J. D. Armistead has arrived in Walla 
Walla, Wash., and taken charge of the work 
there. 

A. Lyle DeJarnette, who recently closed his 
work with the church at Santa Cruz, Qalif., 
is now in Los Angeles. 


William Jennings Bryan addressed a men’s 
meeting on Sunday, Oct. 16, at Central 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A three weeks’ evangelistic meeting has 
closed at Washburn, IIl., with twenty-five ad- 
ditions to the church. 


Wesley Hatcher is the new minister recently 
chosen to the pastorate of the West Side 
Church, at Dayton, Ohio. 


C. L. Organ, of Des Moines, Iowa, is con- 
ducting evangelistic services at South Broad- 
way Church, Denver, Colo. 


In the meeting held at Pickering, Mo., 
there were eighteen additions. F. M. Linden- 
meyer is pastor there. 


The meetings being held at Second Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., under the leadership of J. 
H. Gilliland, are still in progress. 


The church at Rolling Prairie is now with- 
out a pastor, R. O. Wickham having resigned 
to accept the pastorate of Indiana Avenue 
Chureh, South Bend, Ind. 


J. C. Howell, lately of Hartshorne, Okla., 
has taken up the work at Lakeport, Calif., 
All of the departments of the church have 
been thoroughly reorganized. 


Charles Reign Scoville is in a meeting at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., with the pastor of 
First Church, J. H. O. Smith. A tabernacle 
has been erected for these services. 


Foundations have been laid for a handsome 
new edifice at Somerset, Pa. This will be of 
brick and stone, modern in all its equipment. 
J. D. Garrison is pastor of this church. 


Mrs. M. E. Harlan, national secretary of 
the C. W. B. M., will address the Chicago 
workers on Friday, Oct. 28, at 2 p. m., at 
328 Wabash Ave. 


The motto of the Sunday-school of Twenty- 
fifth St. Church of Baltimore, Md. is: 
“Everybody a Doubler.” With this slogan 
carried out, their goal of an attendance of 
500 will not logg lack completion. 


As a result of an evangelistic meeting. a 
church organization has been formed at Royal, 
Ill, with a membership of fifty-three. The 
sum of $1,800 has been subscribed toward the 
building of a church. 


I. T. Underwood has resigned the pastorate 
of the church at Sheldon, Ia., to accept the 
unanimous call of the congregation at Lake 
City, Ia. Mr. Underwood began his work 
there Oct. 16. 


Tolbert F. Weaver, who spent a portion of 
last summer at the University of Chicago, has 
recently been holding evangelistic meetings in 
Texas. One of those recently held was at 
Orange, where a number of additions were 
received. 

During the seven years’ pastorate of L. D. 
Anderson at First Church, Palestine, Texas, 
there have been over seven hundred additions 
to the membership. The congregation is now 
holding services in the new $20,000 church 
recently completed. 


After a five years’ pastorate at West End 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., Bernard P. Smith nas 
taken charge of the work at Kingston, N. C. 
The audiences are encouragingly large, the 
Sunday-school having an attendance of 400. 
Plans for a new building are under discussion. 


A mass meeting of Disciples of Christ will 
be held under the auspices of the Disciples Mis- 
sionary Union of New York, on the evening 
of November 1, at the First Church, 142 West 
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Eighty-first street, New York. A forward 
movement in city missions will be considered. 


The annual “Harvest Home” of Jefferson 
Street Church, Buffalo, N. Y., was celebrated 
on Oct. 23, this also being the seventh an- 
niversary of service of the pastor, B. S. Fer- 
rall. This was also the date of dedication of 
the Kehr Street Mission, now called the 
Glenwood Avenue Church. 


During the meetings held at Second Church, 
Bloomington, Tll., the pastor preached an in- 
teresting series of sermons setting forth the 
Scriptures after the analogy of a will. The 
subjects were, “Jesus the Testator,” “The 
New Testament Published,” and “The Uni- 
form Conditions of Inheritance.” 


Information reaches us that Dr. Herbert 
Martin, of Brooklyn, has been called to the 
pastorate of the combined church of Baptists 
and Disciples in Ann Arbor, Mich. The ef- 
fect of such leadership as Doctor Martin will 
give the church will be to cement into per- 
manency the experiment of union now being 
undertaken by the two congregations. 


The congregation at Kingman, Kan., has 
decided to erect a larger building to accom- 
odate this growing membership, and a move- 
ment was set on foot to raise funds at a 
tabernacle meeting being held there. The sur 
of $6,500 was raised in a short time and the 
congregation is encouraged that their plans 
will soon come to fruition. 


On a recent Sunday, Broad Street Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, made a special offering of 
$810.00, and had a record attendance of 400 
in the Sunday-school. The Sunday-school of 
the church at Urichsville, 0., had an attend- 
ance of 441 on Oct. 9. This is a gain of more 
than 100 over the corresponding date last year. 
Charles Darsie is pastor of this congregation. 


Jerome Emanuel, pastor of the church at 
Fremont, Neb., spoke at a recent service on 
“The Ideal Woman,” in a series of sermons on 
“Character Building and Home Making.” 
Letters had been received from over a hun- 
dred men in the congregation giving their 
ideas of an ideal woman, and the sentiments 
of these letters were embodied in the address. 


A church has been established at South- 
wick, Idaho, following an evangelistic meet- 
ing led by A. A. Doak of Culdesac, Idaho, 
and J. E. Denton of Vashon, Wash. Chris- 
tian union has had local furtherance, by the 
acceptance of the pulpit by W. H. Berriman, 
a former Baptist minister. 


The Central Church, Indianapolis, is pre- 
paring to enlarge its building so as to uac- 
commodate the growing Sunday-school. The 
Board has voted to spend $10,000 in making 
an extension. The first Sunday in. Novem- 
ber is to be a red letter day with this school. 
Ex-Vice President Fairbanks is to make ar 
address. The aim is 1,000 in attendance 
and $100 collection. 


Central Church, Jacksonville, Ill., was the 
scene of an inspiring service on Sunday, Oct. 
9, when the Sunday-school had an attendance 
of 840. An adult class of 465 was taught by 
the pastor. This school is thoroughly graded, 
with a force of fifty teachers, and a superin- 
tendent over each department. Considerable 


time is given by the school to philanthropic © 


and missionary work. 


The church at Rupert, Idaho, held a suc- 
cessful meeting recently with Mr. and Mrs. 
R. F. Whiston of Bethany, Neb. Forty-two 
were added to the membership and the church 
was strengthened in every way. This church 
is now four years old. _ Beginning with a 
membership of 25, it now has 165, with men 
in the majority. D. B. Titus has been the 
pastor since the time of its organization. 


These evangelists — 
will begin a meeting at Vollmer, Idaho, soon. 
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John P. Sala, who is well on with the be- 
ginnings of his pastorate at the Central 
Church at Dayton, Ohio, reports that a recent 
“Church Planning” meeting was held with a 
large attendance present. The program in- 
cluded brief addresses by several of the officers 
of the church on new plans for the immediate 
future. Churches all need such a vision of 
their field and opportunity. 


The meeting held recently at Plattsburg. 
Mo., under the leadership of Robert Graham 
Frank, closed with a number of additions, and 
an impetus has been given to the spiritual 
life of the church. It is hoped that this 
congregation will soon become a living link 
in the Foreign Society. Mr. Frank was as- 
sisted in music by Miss Una Dell Berry, 
J. P. Pinkerton, the pastor, goes soon to 
assist in a meeting at St. Joseph, Mo. 


State Evangelist C. E. Chambers of Ottum- 
wa, Ia., assisted by Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Stur- 
tevant of Panora, Ia., has closed a three 
weeks’ meeting at Corning, Ia., where 0. W. 
Winter ministers. Mr. Chambers is the 
Christian Endeavor living link of the South- 
west district of Iowa. During the meeting. 
which was the most successful the Corning 
Church has had in years, thirty-two were 
added to the membership. 


The South Street Church, Springfield, Mo., 
reports that the past year has been one of 
the most successful in its history. Though 
engaged in a building enterprise which neces- 
sitated meeting in a building not easy of 
access, all of the organizations are in excellent 
working condition and have made marked 
progress. The Sunday-school has had an ave- 
rage attendance of 300 for the year and gave 
$1,000 toward the building fund. 


At the annual meeting of the congregation 
of, Lenox Avenue Church, New York, on 
October 12, the various departments of the 
church presented reports of work done during 
the past year. Sixty-three members were 
added during the year making a total of 355. 
The average weekly pledge from members for 
current expenses is ninety-two cents. Wm. 
Bayard Craig has accepted the call of congre- 
gation to continue as minister for an in- 
definite period. 


The meeting held recently at Sullivan, I11., 
under the leadership of W. J. Lockhart and 
W. F. Linnt, closed with 129 additions to 
the church, for the most part adults. The 
last meeting was given over to a fellowship 
service, when the new members were weleomed 
by the older members of the congregation. This 
church has a roster of 964, including nominal 
and non-resident members. J. Will Walters, 
the minister, has announced his intention of 
doing evangelistic work and can now be se- 
cured for meetings. 


The First Church, Bloomington, I1l., Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, pastor, held its annual meet- 
ing the night of October 13, and splendid 
reports were read. Despite the fact that the 
minister was absent three months in Europe 
and that the church was closed five Sundays 
on aecount of extensive repairs, progress was 
reported in all departments. During the year 
$10,052.59 was raised for all purposes of 
which sum $1,379.75 was for missions. The 
church treasurer reported all bills paid and 
$261.95 on hand. Ten societies of the church 
reported all bills paid and balances on hand 
aggregating $366.41. There were 70 additions 
to the church during the year. The present 
membership, including nominal and non-resi- 
dent is 1,729. Among the special features an- 
nounced by the pastor for the new year is the 
enlargement ‘of the weekly teachers’ class toa 
Monday Evening Bible Study Club. The at- 
tendence at the regular teachers’ meeting has 
for some time been large and not confined sole- 
ly to the teachers of the Sunday-school. This 
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new Bible Study Class will be thrown open to 
the entire church and will start with an enroll- 


ment of nearly a hundred. It will be taught 
by the pastor as before. The studies will be 
the International lessons with adjuncts and 
supplemental work. Mr. Jones also an- 
nounced a week of decision services beginning 
Nov. 20, which he will conduct himself. He 
and W. F, Richardson of Kansas City will 
also exchange short meetings within the next 
six months. 


One of our active and successful ministers 
who has just entered upon his work in a 
new field calls attention to a matter which 
constantly needs the careful consideration of 
church officers. That is the subject of clean 
church records. It is very easy for a minister, 
chureh clerk or other official, to let the list 
become old and unreliable. In the church to 
which reference is made, it was supposed that 
there were about 900 members, but the records 
were a jumble and no one seemed to know 
where the people had gone. This mipister 
writes that he has spent four months in try- 
ing to straighten’ out the church directory. 
He thinks it will show somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 700 members. Nothing ,is more 
essential in the work of a church than an 
accurate and carefully revised list of its peo- 
ple. A chureh ought to publish a directory 
every year; it owes it to itself to provide 
this information for minister and members. 
Sometimes the coming of a new minister is 
the only occasion on which the membership 
list is revised. Long pastorates are desirable, 
but they ought to be safeguarded against the 
dangers of growing carelessness regarding a 
clean church list. 








Observations 


Sudden Death in India. 

The Blue Pook just issued at Calcutta, 
dealing with the statistics of the Indian em- 
pire says that in 1908, no fewer than 909 
people fell victims to tigers, 302 to leopards, 
while wolves claimed 269 as their prey. “Oth- 
er animals” killed 686. But the ravages of 
the man-eater were as nothing compared ‘o 
those of the snake, for the poinsoned fanys 
of the latter put an end to 19,738 lives. 

To cattle, leopards were by far the most 
destructive. Their kill was 42,427 head of a 
total of 98,307. Tigers claimed as their 
quarry 28,258, and wolves about 10,000. 
Snakes, it would seem, are far less fatal 10 
cattle than to humankind, for during the 
year they only killed 10,000, a small propor- 
tion of the total. 

But the war was not one-sided; 17,296 of 
the denizens of the jungle fell before the rifle 
and gun, and 70,498 snakes—roughly, four 
for every person killed—were destroye. 
Bounties for their destruction amounted to 
$50,000. Poor humanity in England’s big 
Eastern possession has a hard struggle with 
famine on one hand and the beasts of the 
jungle on ‘the other. 





Some Facts About Portugal. 

As Portugal is now in the limelight, a few 
facts about the country may be in order. It 
is about 360 miles long from north to south, 
with an average width of perhaps 90 miles. 
Its area is 34,254 square miles. It has a pop- 
ulation of 5,000,000. Forty per cent of the 
area is used for farms, orchards and vine- 
yards, and 17 per cent is covered with forests. 
The remaining 43 per cent is denominated 
“waste land,” though much of it might be 
brought under cultivation if the people were 
sufficiently enterprising. The annual exports 
amount to $30,000,000, and the imports to 
$35,000,000. About one-third of the im- 
ports are food stuffs. The country has a 
big elephant in the way of a national debt, 
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over $600,000,000. At one time Portugal had 
vast colonial possessions, but has lost the 
greater part. It still has large dependen- 
cies in Africa and elsewhere however. At 
one time it dominated commerce jn the far 
east, but lost its prestige and control about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 





The Situation in Portugal. 

Whether the new regime in Portugal will 
be more stable than the old remains to »e 
seen. A republic is something like a news- 
paper, easier to start than to maintain. The 
monarchists seem to have deserted the king, 
while the iiberals opposed him, so he had 
to get out. There is curiosity to know what 
the clericals will do. Rome never willingly 
gives her sanction to republics, hence they 
will be at odds with the new government. 
Altogether it is a decidely mixed situation, 
and no one can now tell what will be the 
final outcome. In the meantime Spain is 
on the anxious seat, for what is done in 
Portugal must have a great influence on the 
Spanish people. 





The Rural Life Commission. 

When President Roosevelt appointed the 
“Rural Life Commission,” a few years ago, 
a good many people, including some senators 
and members of congress, were disposed to 
poke fun at it. They are not doing so now. 
As is now acknowledged, it was an impor- 
tant move; and many thoughtful people look 
upon it as Roosevelt’s greatest contribution 
to the American people. “Nothing in all our 
history,” says an educational journal, “hus 
ever touched rural life with such an uplift as 
has that commission. The agricultural col- 
leges are accepting an entirely new mission 
and give out a completely new message. The 
‘short course’ has a vital significance, and 
their. summer sessions are a benediction to 
rural life. But noblest of all is the absolute 
transformation of country churches and the 
transfiguration of rural schools. That com- 
mission has acted like a magic wand upon 
the farm life, domestic conditions, and child- 
hood days in rural life in many places, and 
this great work is to go on until the entire 
country life is blessed religiously, education- 
ally, and socially, as fully as it has been im- 
proved by rural free delivery and the tele- 
phone.” 


The American Mission 
Campaign 

We. return from Topeka giving our first 
attention in the Bible school department 
of the American Christian Missionary Soci 
ety to the promotion of Bible School Day 
for American Missions. This is the next 
great day in.sthe Bible school calendar an'l 
it is important to note that no school can 
become a Front Rank school without tak- 
ing some offering for American missions. 
We made a slight gain in the offering of 
last year over the year preceding, and the 
total offering made last November amount- 
ed to only $16,678. This must be doubled 
this year and the co-operation of every loyal 
Bible school worker is earnestly solicited. 
In view of the elevation of the Bible schoo] 
among the Disciples of Christ by the Amer- 
ican Christian Missionary . Society to its 
newly exalted position of opportunity, the 
Bible schools should rally to the financial 
support of the work through their offerings 
as never before. This offering stands for the 
promotion of the Bible school cause in an 
organized way among our people. This 
means that the Bible school is organized as 
a factor in the evangelization of America. 
The offering is divided, half of it being used 
by the states in their local work and the 
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other half by the American Society in .ts 
more general service. Not less than $30,000 
should be contributed fot this purpose next 
month, 

Every school can make some offering and 
it will be much appreciated if the superin- 
tendents and missionary secretaries will 
drop a note to the national office, indicating 
the fact that the school will make its con- 
tribution. All necessary supplies, banks an! 
other material for the observance of the day 
may be had free upon request, but whether 
the day is formally observed with the exer- 
cise or not, the offering can easily be taken. 
Send all requests to the Bible School De- 
partment of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, Carew Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Geo. H. Beaman is our lone preacher in 
Montreal, a city of 500,000 people and grow- 
ing rapidly. Recent baptisms and additions 
from recent arrivals make his Heart glad. 

During this year much greater progress 
might have been made had it been possible 
to have secured a section on which a build- 
ing might have been erected. Without this 
retrogression is inevitable. I hope that, hard 
as the problem seems, we may be able to 
solve it and believe that there is reason to 
expect that we will be able to build at an 
early date. There are many Disciples in 
this city, but they will not come into the 
dancing hall, where we are meeting now, 
nor can we expect them to do so. This cause 
will not be moved forward tn a day, it calls 
for great wisdom, patience and perseverance. 
But the reward is sure. There is no better 
outlook, once we get our building, in the 
world. (signed) N. A. Davis. 

J. L. Haddock has done his usual aggres 
sive work in the Southwest. 263 additions 
have come to the churches on the mission 
fields he has served. He writes it is im- 
possible to answer the calls which come to 
him from small groups of Disciples in the 
growing towns in the Southwest. 

Grant K. Lewis, Secretary. 


The National Sunday-school 


Tour 

For the purpose of introducing the 1911 
Front Rank standard, which was adopted at 
the State Field Workers’ Conference in the 
Topeka Convention, a National Bible School 
Tour of 3,000 miles is announced under the 
auspices of the Bible School Department of 
the American Christian Missionary Society 
Four Bible school specialists will make this 
tour. R, P. Shepherd of the Christian Pub- 


lishing Co., E. W. Thornton of the Standard 
Publishing Co.,, with the National Bible 
School superintendent are to do the most of 
the speaking. Prof. W. E. M. Hackleman 
will have charge of the music throughout the 
tour. These four men will be joined by the 
local Bible school superintendent in each 
state, making a team of five specialists. 

The tour begins in Lexington on Monday, 
October 31, and will cover eleven states. 
Each parliament will last one day, having 
morning, afternoon and night sessions and 
will be the source of helpful instruction and 
immense inspiration to the Bible schools. 
The Front Rank campaign has really resolved 
itself into an effort to standardize our Bible 
schools. Of coufse this is difficult but it is 
certainly worth while. The emphasis no the 
past has been laid upon numbers; this cam- 
paign puts it upon efficiency instead. 

The dates and places for the parliaments 
of this tour are as follows: Lexington, Ky., 
Central Church, October 21; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Central Church, November 1; Indianapolis, 
Ind., N. Park Church, November 2; Bloom- 


ington, Ill, First Church, November 3; Des 
Moines, Iowa, University Place Church, No- 
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vember 4; Omaha, Neb. First Church No- 
vember 5; Kansas City, Mo., Independence 
Boul. Church, November 6; Wichita, Kans., 
Central Church, November 7; Enid, Okla., 
First Ohurch, November 8; Fort Worth, 
Tex., First Church, November 9; St. Louia, 
Mo., First Church, November 11; Nashville, 
Tenn., Vine St. Church, November 13. 

Every Bible school worker within fifty 
miles of these cities should plan to attend. 
The 1911 Front Rank standard will prove 
an inspiration and outline a method of work 
for all schools this winter. 

Rosert M. Hopkins, 
National Sunday-school Eecretary. 


The Woman’s National For- 
eign Missionary Jubilee 

That the entire church may know the plans 
for the jubilee rallies and offerings, I quote 
from the circular issued by the central com- 
mittee in Boston: 

“The year 1910-11 marks ‘the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the beginning of woman’s organized 
work for foreign missions in America. It 
has seemed advisable to the central committee 
on united study, which represents the leading 
denominations, with the approval of Women’s 
Foreign Mission Boards, to hold a series of 
meetings, beginning in October, 1910, covering 
thirty of the largest cities, east and west, and 
culminating in a great gathering in New York, 
in the spring of 1911. 

“To this end the committee has secured the 
services of Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, who will, 
with other representative women, present the 
cause of woman’s work in foreign missions. 
An extension of the central committee to 
arrange for meetings in the west has been 
appointed in Chicago. It includes representa- 
tives of nine denominations, Mrs. Edmund A. 
Osbornson, Berwyn, IIl., chairman, Mrs. R. H. 
Pooley, Evanston, Ill., secretary. 

“The general plan recommended by the com- 
mittee is to hold an afternoon conference with 
workers, the evening to be given to a lecture 
on woman’s work, illustrated by moving pic- 
tures and colored slides. Such a lecture has 
been prepared by Mr. S. R. Vinton, under the 
supervision of the central committee. The 
following morning, a drawing-room meeting 
for specially invited guests should be held for 
the benefit of women of means, not deeply 
interested in foreign missions; at noon a 
luncheon served for women, limited to a 
thousand tickets, addresses to follow. In the 
afternoon at four o’clock, denominational 
rallies should be held, each under the auspices 
of its board secretary, who must be ready to 
present (a) Present Conditions, (b) Scope of 
Work, (c) Possibilities of Enlargement, (d) 
Urgent Demands, making these forcible by 
charts and figures. Literature and pledges 
furnished by the boards should be distributed. 
If preliminary work has been done in the 
churches, the women wili be prepared to make 
such pledges. 

“The evening meeting at 7:45 should be a 
grand rally of all to hear reports from the 
afternoon meetings and to listen to short 
stirring addresses and appeals by missionaries 
and others.” 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
will be represented in all the western rallies 
by Miss Florence Miller, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, teacher in our mountain school at 
Hazel Green, Kentucky. She will have charge 
of all the C. W. B. M. conferences, see to our 
literature exhibit, aided by the local com- 
mittee, and will always be ready to assist in 
any and all of the services. 

Beginning with Oakland, Cal., October 12, 
the following cities are listed for the early 
fall months: 

Oakland, October 12, 13; Tacoma, October 
16; Pertland, October 17, 18; Seattle, Octo- 
ber 19, 20; Cheyenne, October 24; Denver, 25, 
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26; Omaha, October 27, 28; Des Moines, Octo- 
ber 30, 31; Kansas City, November 1, 2; 
St Louis, November 3, 4; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, November 6; Milwaukee, November 
7, 8; Chicago, November 9, 10;. Minneapolis, 
November 11, 12; Indianapolis and Depauw 
University, November 14, 15, 16; Cincinnati, 
November 17, 18; Detroit, November 19, 20. 

In all these cities the Christian Woman’s 
Board of missions has entered heartily into 
the effort to make this forward united mis- 
sionary movement a great factor in this year’s 
work Some of our best women are serving on 
all local committees and are vigorously work- 
ing for large results. 

The state officers of the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions in the states where these 
rallies are being held are also aiding in every 
way possible and will attend the rallies within 
their respective states. 

The financial aim for the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions for the jubilee year is 
$400,000. Action was taken at the Topeka 
Convention that the general financial aim 
be made the jubilee aim. Every member of the 
church is asked to help our women reach the 
aim that our portion of the great universal 
jubilee offering may be worthy the noble 
church we represent and one that the Elder 
Brother will approve. Mrs. M. E. Harran. 


Former Pastors Present at 
Irving Park Dedication 


October 16 will be a day long remembered 
by the congregation of Irving Park Church, 
Chicago, this date marking the dedication of 
the addition to their church edifice. This 
consists of a Sunday-school room 40x60 with 
eight class rooms, which will be used as a 
gymnasium during the week. Another room 
20x22 will be fitted up as a club and ready 
room for the young men especially. This 
will be made attractive in every way and 
offer a place of instruction and amusement 
for those who would otherwise be attracted 
to the many cheap amusements offered on 
every side. A large kitchen has been pro- 
vided, a steam heating plant and shower baths 
installed and the whole building redecorated. 
A. W. Taylor, the former pastor, to whose 
ideals and plans for an institutional work 
much of this consummation is due, returned 
from Columbia, Mo., for this occasion and 
occupied the pulpit in the morning, and John 
Ray Ewers, East End Church, Pittsburg, Pa., 
who had also occupied this pastorate, delivered 
the dedicatory address in the afternoon to a 
large audience. The sum of $1,000 was asked 
for at the services, and about $1,100 was sub- 
scribed in a few minutes. Mr. Ewers lectured 
in the evening on the Passion Play to a well 
filled house. The new pastor, C. C. Buckner 
was also installed, and the whole occasion 
will lend impetus to the work. 


Eureka College Notes 


The Endowment Campaign of Eureka Col- 
lege has now reached the stage where we can 
speak definitely as to the closing up of the 
matter. The friends of the college have been 
urging me recently to say more about the 
campaign in the papers. I have worked on 
the principle that it was better not to talk 
until you had something to say, and for this 
reason we have not pushed the endowment 
campaign through the columns of the papers 
as vigorously as we might. 

But we have reached the point now where 
we would like to speak a word each week 
about our campaign to our friends, and those 
especially who think of helping us. Here is 
our plan of campaign: We expect to push 
the campaign as vigorously as possible until 
the first of April. During this time we will 
cover the greater part of the state and ought 
to have our fund increased very greatly. 
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Then we expect to have a state wide cam- 
paign of two months and try to close up the 
proposition by the first of June. 

Dr. H. O. Breeden, of San Francisco, Cal., 
has agreed to devote six weeks to the Endow- 
ment Campaign in Illinois and he will be 
with us during April and May. A-number of 
other men have also agreed to do more or less 
work and it is probable that some twenty-five 
or thirty men will be in the field a portion 
of the time during the two months. We ex- 
pect to have a meeting of some fifty of the 
friends of the college about the first of June, 
and if we do not have our money all pledged 
at that time, we will arrange for the balance 
of it, so that we can go before the people at 
commencement time with $125,000 pledged. 

This ought to be sufficiently definite and we 
will be glad to give any inside information 
to any who are especially interested in work. 

H. H.-Perers, Field Secretary. 


Kentucky’s New Sunday- 
school Leader 


Kentucky announces with pride and high 
hope the presence of Walter E. Frazee as her 
Sunday-school evangelist. We have dwelt 
somewhat upon the loss of one whose life is 
interwoven in the Bible-school work of the 
state. We have now turned our faces toward 
the future to herald a worthy successor to 
Robt. M, Hopkins. Brother Frazee is not a 
novice in Sunday-school work. Several years’ 
training and experience have equipped him for 
the task, and a mighty one it is. Not because 
of weakness that is to be made strong but 
of strength that is to be directed, the giant 
is already aroused calling for larger power 
and wisdom. Our Sunday-schools have in the 
past ten years given more than a quarter 
million dollars for various ministries, ranging 
from providing the expenses of sehools (I be- 
lieve every school should have the self-respect 
that comes -of self-support) to endowing a 
Chair of Sunday-school Pedagogy and having 
a large part in benevolent and missionary 
activities. The Owensboro Convention re- 
ceived Brother Frazee enthusiastically. Ken- 
tucky has welcomed him and pledged her} 
support to his leadership. She introduces 
him to the state. It is now—and we hope for 
a long time it will be—Walter E. Frazee, 
Sunday-school Evangelist of Kentucky. 


RocEr T. Noog, Secretary. 
Kentucky Sunday-school Association. 


Foreign Mission Notes 


After Mrs. Dye’s appeal at the Topeka 
Convention, a lady pressed a gold watch into 
her hand and said: “This is the last piece of 
jewelry I have, but I want it to go to the 
work at Lotumbe, Africa.” 

During the Topeka Convention it was an- 
nounced that I. W. Gill of Wichita, would 
assume the navigation expense of the mission 
steamer “Oregon” at $600 a year. ‘ 

One of the greatest speeches of the whole 
convention was that of J. H. Goldner, Cleve- 
land, on the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
It was a concise, masterly appeal. 


George B. Baird, of Lu Cheo Fu, China, 
writes: “Our three boys’ schools in the Lu 
Cheo Fu district are all crowded for the fall 
term. The regular attendance at the Sunday 
preaching service during the hot weather 
was very encouraging. Not a Sunday, but 
what the hospital waiting room was full. 
After the hot months the Sunday-school has 
started again with full attendance.” 

John Johnson, of Nantungchow, China. is 
down with typhoid fever. At the last report 
he was improving. The mission asks the 
prayers of the brethren everywhere in his 
behalf. 

Doctor Macklin and family are starting 
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back to their work in Nakin, China. They 
return with more faith, hope and joy than 
ever before. 

Chas. S. Settlemeyer writes that three hun- 
dred were enrolled in the University of Nan- 
kin the first three days of the college year. It 
is expected that five hundred will be enrolled. 

John Johnson, of Nantungchow, writes that 
the work is still very encouraging. The 
church at Nantungchow has rented a small 
building in a neighboring town and hopes to 
support work there. 

W. R. Hunt writes that a suitable lot has 
been purchased in Wuhu for his home, 

David Rioch, of Mungeli, India, reports 
the death of Manah Lal, the best and most 
faithful evangelist he had. 

Leslie Wolfe, Manila, reports eighteen bap- 
tisms in the Tagalog Province and one for 
Singalon. 

B. L. Kershner writes that the Bible-school 
in Manila, is working to the limit of space 
and money. The class work this year is of 
a higher grade than last. An open meeting 
monthly with special program is a new 
feature and promises to become popular. 
W. H, Hanna has had four operations since 
his return to his work in the Philippine 
Islands. His physician believes that now 
he is in a fair way to complete recovery. 

The Topeka Convention voted that an effort 
should be made to raise a half million dollars 
this year for Foreign Missions and to send out 
twenty-five new workers. This was the least 
that the convention was ready to consider. 

Fred E. Hagin, of Tokyo, Japan, writes: 
“Mrs. Kauno was baptized at the Hongo 
Church, Tokyo, this morning. Her husband 
is a wealthy Japanese now absent from at- 
tendance at the English-Japanese Exhibition 
at London. Mrs. Kauno is the fruit of Miss 
Kate V. Johnson’s labors. Her work has 
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been blessed with a number of baptisms this 
year. Mrs. Hagin has reopened her English 
Bible Class in connection with the Hongo 
work opposite the Imperial University, Tokyo. 
Frank Otsuka is at present teaching at 
Drake College, Tokyo, and serving as pastor 
for the Hongo Church. « His old friends in 
America will be glad to know of his efficient 
and loyal service to the church.” 
SterHen J. Corey, Secretary. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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which can be kept at full 


That Cold Room 


on the side of the house where 
winter blasts strike hardest always 
has a lower temperature than the 
restofthe house. There are times 
when it is necessary to raise the 
temperature quickly or to keep the 
temperature up for a long period. 
That can’t be done by the regular 
method of heating without- great 
trouble and overheating the rest of 
the house. The only reliable 
method of heating such a room 
alone by other means is to use a 


ERFECTIQ 


SmMOKELESS 






Absolutely smokeless and odorless 
or low heat for a short or long time. 


Four quarts of oil will give a glowing heat for nine hours, 


without smoke or smell. 
An indicator always 


shows the amount of oil in the font. 


Filler-cap does not screw on; but is put in like a cork in a bottle, 


and is atrached by a chain 
An automatic-1 


and cannot get lost. 
@ spreader prevents the 


wick from being turned high enough to smoke, and is easy to 


remove and drop back so 
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to an instant for rewicking Fin 
made, 





ished in japan or n 
built for service, and yet light and ornamental. Has a cool handle. 
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that it can be cleaned in an instant. 
cannot become wedged, and can be unscrewed 
el, strong, durable, well- 
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BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


BY USING 


BETHANY 
GRADED 


LESSONS 


IN 


YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


anuary Ist is only two months away. Write today for prospectuses, price list 
ry y y y prospe Pp 
and order blank. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 























